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PREFACE 


This volume is historical in form and practical in purpose. 

After the last war it was widely believed that European agriculture would re¬ 
cover rapidly and that relief on any considerable scale would be required only to 
bridge the gap between the Armistice in November, 1918, and the summer harvest of 

1919. In fact, as is shown in the following pages, cereal production was not restored 
to its prewar level until 1925, seven years after the Armistice. Will it take seven 
years after this war to restore agricultural efficiency? 

No one can answer that question with assurance. But the fact that the ques¬ 
tion presents itself must affect policies of relief and reconstruction. An attempt is 
made here to examine the causes of the decline in production during the war and ot 
the slowness of the recovery. Most of those causes, labour shortage, shortage of fer¬ 
tilizers and feeding stuffs, of implements and draught animals, and finally soil ex¬ 
haustion, are at play again today. They will give rise to a problem of reconstruc¬ 
tion and as has been shown in a companion study— Europe’s Overseas Needs, 1919- 

1920, and How They Were Met —no collective effort to face the problem of recon¬ 
struction was made after the last war. 

The conclusions reached in this volume (pages 52-55) are necessarily ten¬ 
tative and provisional. To aid others to draw their own conclusions, a series of 
maps are appended which show changes in area, production and yield for cereals 
and in livestock population in the various regions of Continental Europe. 

One fact which these maps illustrate with striking clarity is that recovery was 
not slower in the battle areas than elsewhere. Soil exhaustion, lack of labour, and 
lack of capital to make good wear and tear or to finance the purchase of fertilizers, 
the best seed corn, etc., retarded recovery more than did the entrenchment of armies 

and the havoc wrought by war. 

A. Loveday, 

Director of the Economic, 
Financial and Transit Department 

League of Nations 
September, 1943. 




PART I. DATA. 


Purpose of Study and Scope of Data. 

1. The purposes of this study are: 

(I) To bring together in convenient form the existing data on production, 
trade and consumption of major foodstuffs in the regions most affected by the 
first World War, for the War period and the early post-war period. 

(II) To consider in the light of these data: 

a) The causes of the decline in production in Continental Europe between 

1913 and 1919. 

b) The factors retarding agricultural recovery alter the War. 

c) The effect of the War on European imports of cereals in the early post¬ 
war period. 

Figures for the whole of the inter-war period are given for purposes of com¬ 
parison and to indicate the general trend. 

2 Ideally it would be desirable to construct an index of agricultural produc¬ 
tion covering all the products of the land, including livestock products, fruit, and 
vegetables, as well as the staple cereals. Unfortunately the statistical materia is 
inadequate for this purpose. Figures for livestock products, fruit and vegetables, 
except potatoes, are not available for all the countries of Europe. Consequently, an 
“dex which is to cover the whole of Europe must be confined to the main cereals 
(wheat rye oats, barley, maize) and potatoes. Such an index, owing chiefly to 
the omission of animal products, cannot claim to be representative of total food 
production and even less of agricultural output as a whole over long periods. Dur¬ 
ing the last War, however, according to data available for seven representative coun¬ 
tries on the European Continent, the output of milk (which is a rough index of 
dairy production) declined in approximately the same proportion as cereals and 
^ ^ rJn^f-inn Thoueh for that period, so far as Continental Europe is con¬ 
cerned the cereal-potato index might therefore be assumed to reflect closely enough 
Se decbne in food production as a whole, it cannot be assumed to be equally re¬ 
presentative during the subsequent recovery period when animal production was, rap- 
idly increasing, largely on the basis of feed imports from overseas For as will be 
shown later the reduction in bovine population was not large and, when fading 
stuffs became available, the yield of milk, meat, etc., rose automatically, while the 

pig population, heavily reduced during 
owing to its high natural fertility. n spite 
potato index provides a useful basis from 

3. In calculating the index, all of the 


^ M --' 

the war, could be rapidly reconstituted 
of its limitations, however, the cereal- 
which to begin discussion. 

five cereals have, for reasons of conven- 

« « • 


ience, been'given equal weight, the inaccuracies involved by this procedure being 
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4. In Appendix I the production, net imports or exports and resulting net sup¬ 
ply of the five main cereals and of potatoes are tabulated for the following regions: 
(1) Continental Europe; (2) Russia (pre-war boundaries, including Siberia) or the 
U.S.S.R. (post-war boundaries); (3) the “British Isles” 2 (United Kingdom and 
Ireland); (4) North America (United States and Canada); (5) the “Southern Ex¬ 
porters” (Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentine, and Uruguay). This 
study is principally concerned with conditions in Continental Europe, which has 
been subdivided into (la) a Western 3 and (lb) an Eastern region because, nor- 
mally, the former constitutes a deficit and the latter a surplus area for cereals. The 
data for regions (2) and (3) are given for purposes of comparison; regions (4) and 

(5) are considered only as sources from which Europe could cover her import re¬ 
quirements. 


For the period of war and reconstruction with which we are primarily con¬ 
cerned, annual figures are given. Subsequent trends up to the outbreak of the 
present war are indicated by quinquennial averages. Averages for 1909-13 are em¬ 
ployed throughout as a basis of comparison. 


S. The shifts in productive “capacity” between Western and Eastern Continen¬ 
tal Europe and Russia involved by the territorial changes after the war may be 
judged, so far as cereals and potatoes are concerned, from Table I below summar¬ 
izing the more detailed data shown in Tables 1 (a), 1 (b) and 2 of Appendix I. 
In terms of pre-war figures, Western Continental Europe lost on balance 4% of 
its cereal-potato production and U /2 % of its population. 4 Russia’s production loss 
amounted to 15% and her population loss to 14%. 5 On the other hand, some 
30% of the pre-war production and 26% of the pre-war population of the area 
comprised within the post-war boundaries of Eastern Continental Europe apper¬ 
tained to the territories added 6 to it as a result of the war. These changes must 
be taken into account when comparing pre-war and post-war production data for 
the regions concerned. The changes in territory scarcely affect the comparability 
of the pre-war and the post-war trade figures of Western Continental Europe. The 
trade data fern Eastern Europe (and, hence, those for the Continent as a whole) 
are more affected, although the territories ceded by the U. S. S. R. would appear 
to have contributed comparatively little to Russia’s pre-war export surplus of cere¬ 
als and did not add very substantially to the capacity of Eastern Europe to export 
cereals. 7 


1 Thus, in the tables showing absolute quantities of cereals and potatoes the original figures for the lat¬ 
ter have been divided by 4 in order to arrive at homogeneous totals. 

2 This pre-war geographical denomination has been adopted for reasons of expediency. 

3 Continent west of the eastern borders of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

4 Net “loss” of territory: 1% of pre-war total area. 

5 Net “loss” of territory; 2%% of pre-war total area. 

6 25% of post-war area. 

7 The potato trade across the borders of the regions considered is, as a rule, relatively insignificant. 
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Table I.— Summary Comparison of Production, Net Imports or Exports and 
Supply of Cereals and Potatoes in Continental Europe and U.S.S.R. 

Metric quintals (000,000’s) 


Products and Region 


CEREALS 

(i) Western Cont. 

Production 
Trade balance 
Supply 

(ii) Eastern Cont, 

Production 
Trade balance 
Supply 


Europe 


Europe 


(iii) Russia — U.S.S.R. 

Production 
Trade balance 
Supply 

Total: (i) + (ii) + (iii) 

Production 
Trade balance 
Supply 

POTATOES 1 

(i) Western Cont. Europe 

Production 

(ii) Eastern Cont. Europe 

Production 

(iii) Russia —U.S.S.R. 

Production 

Total: (i) + (H) + (Hi) 

Production 

CEREALS AND POTATOES 

(i) Western Cont. Europe 


1909-13 


Pre-War 

Boundaries 


677.3 
+ 163.8 
841.1 


340.0 

-26.7 

313.3 


745.7 

-105.3 

640.4 


1,763.0 

+32.5 

i,79 4-8 


183.0 


46.5 


87.5 


517 .O 


Production 

860.3 

Trade balance 

+ 163 ,.3 

Supply 

1,023.6 

(ii) Eastern Cont. Europe 

Production 

386.5 

Trade balance 

•2 6 eA 

Supply 

360.1 

Continental Europe: (i)+(iii 

Production 

1 , 246,8 

Trade balance 

+ 1 ^ 6.9 

Supply 

1 , 555.7 

(iii) Russia —U.S.S.R. 


Production 

833 .2 

Trade balance 

-105.8 

Supply 

727.4 

Total: (1) + (U) + (Hi) 


Production 

2 t o8o.o 

Trade balance 

+ 51.1 

Supply 

2, 121.1 


Post-War 

Boundaries 


648.5 


481 


633 


1,765 


166.0 


100.5 


50.5 


517.0 


814.5 


581 


1,39*-3 


683 


2 , 0S0•O 


1919-23 

1925-29 

1934-38 

509.5 

622.3 

65 6.4 

+ 136.3 

+177.2 

+104.9 

645.8 

799.5 

761 .3 

364.8 

479.0 

536.4 

+3.1 

-6.1 

-2 0.3 

367.9 

472 .9 

516.1 

* 

2 > 355 .5 

671.4 

878.9 

*> -2.9 

-8.4 

-12.0 

2) 352 .6 

663.0 

866.9 

1,229.5 

2,772.7 

2,071.7 

+136.5 

+262.7 

+72.6 

2,566.5 

2 ,935-4 

2,144-3 

134.5 

173.8 

207.3 

94.4 

116.0 

150.5 

2 > 62.4 

105.5 

139.8 

291.5 

395-3 

497-6 

642.0 

796.1 

863 .7 

+ 136.0 

+176.4 

+ 104.4 

778.0 

972.5 

968.1 

459.2 

5 95.0 

686.9 

+ 1.8 

-6.3 

-24.1 

461.0 

588.7 

662.8 

2,101.2 

1,391.1 

1,550.6 

+157.5 

+170.1 

+£0.3 

2,259.0 

1,561.2 

2,650.9 

2) 417.9 

776.9 

1,018.7 

2 > -2.8 

-8.4 

-12.0 

415.1 

768.5 

1,006.7 

1,519.1 

+155.0 

2, i 65 .o 
+161.7 

2,569-3 

+60.3 

2,654.1 

2,329-7 ^ 

*?*637-6 


Potatoes counted in tern of cereals at average food value ratio of 4- 
potatoes is insignificant (see details shown in Appendix I). 

3 Average for 1920-23 i data for 1919 not available for U.S.S.R. 


lnte 


1'TiUdfc in 
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Diagram 1. Production, Net Imports or Exports, and Supply of Cereals and 

Potatoes in Western and in Eastern Continental Europe. 


A. 


Pre-war Boundaries B. 
Production 

Net Imports or Exports 
Supply 


B. Post-war Boundaries 
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6. The figures shown for Western and Eastern Continental Europe in Appen¬ 
dix I are plotted in Diagram 1. For the war-years adequate trade data are lack¬ 
ing for both regions, and production data for a number of the belligerent countries 
became increasingly scarce as the war progressed. Crop figures based in part on 
admittedly rough approximations are available, however, for all the war years for 
the Western region and up to 1917 for the Eastern region. As these estimates, 
apparently, did not always fully cover the invaded areas, the totals may be some¬ 
what incomplete. 

Similar reservations apply to the Russian figures for the war and early post¬ 
war years, while some statisticians maintain that the 1909-13 data would have 
been higher, had the same methods of estimating crops been employed then as have 
been employed since the middle of the twenties. 

No such reservations need be made with reference to the data shown for the 
other regions covered in Appendix I. It should be recalled, however, that the 
changes in stocks concealed in the figures for net supply (production minus net 
exports or plus net imports) are proportionally larger in the case of North Amer¬ 
ica and the Southern Exporters than in the case of Europe and the U. b. S. K. 
where the net supply figures, and especially the quinquennial averages, may be 

taken as roughly representative of consumption. 1 


Changes in Cereal and Potato Production and Consumption During the 
War and Reconstruction Years. 

7. The data for Continental Europe suggest the following general conclusions 
regarding the changes in supply of the main vegetable foodstuffs during the period 

of war and reconstruction: 

(i) By 1917, on the Continent as a whole, the production 2 of wheat, rye 
and maize had apparently shrunk to about 68% of the 1909-13 average. As the 
production of barley, oats and potatoes (the 1917 data for which are less com¬ 
plete) would appear to have shrunk somewhat less, the drop in the aggregate 
crops of cereals and potatoes was probably of the order of 30%. 

(ii) The decline in crops was greater in the Western than in the Eastern 
part of the Continent, the intensive cultivation in Western Europe being more 
vulnerable to the fertilizer and man-power shortages caused by the war than was 
the more extensive cultivation in the East. By 1917 the output of cereals and 
potatoes combined had shrunk by roughly one-third in the Western region and 
probably by rather less than one-fourth in the Eastern region.- 1 he 1918 cereal 
crop (consumed mainly after the Armistice) was better in Western Europe, es¬ 
pecially as regards wheat and rye, but the potato crop was poor. 

(iii) As imports, which before the war covered nearly 20% of the cereal re¬ 
quirements of Western Continental Europe, were heavily reduced in the course 

1 in view of the interchangeability, in actual consumption, of food and fodder, cereals and roots, no 
subdivision of these products according to use has been attempted in the present study. 

2 As estimated by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

3 The 1917 data for some crops in Eastern Europe are incomplete. 

4 Comprehensive data for Eastern Europe are lacking for 1918. 
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of the war, the decline in consumption was presumably somewhat greater in 
that region than the above-mentioned fall in production would seem to suggest. 
In It as tern Continental Europe, which before the war exported some 8% 1 of its 
cereal crops, consumption may have declined somewhat less than production since 
a smaller proportion of the crops was exported during the war. 

(jv) The 1919 crops of cereals and potatoes on the Continent as a whole 
were 33% short of the pre-war average, even smaller, that is to say, than those 
of 1917. 1 he decline was particularly marked, 37%, in the Eastern region (large 
tracts of which were theatres of continued warfare up to 1920), but this de¬ 
cline was -partly offset by sizeable net imports taking the place of the previous 
net exports. In the Western region, on the other hand, where crops were 30% 
below the 1909-13 average, net imports were very considerably smaller than be¬ 
fore the war. In both regions and, hence, in Continental Europe as a whole, 
the available supply of cereals and potatoes amounted to but little more than 
two-thirds of the pre-war average. Thus, despite relief deliveries from overseas 

(which are included in the import figures), there was a heavy drop in consump¬ 
tion. 


(v) The production of the main vegetable foodstuffs “considered increased 
progressively if jerkily from 1919, but did not regain the pre-war level until 1925, 
that is, until seven years after the Armistice. Indeed, even in 1925 the aggre¬ 
gate cereal crop was still not up to the 1909-13 level, and in 1926 it was lower 
than in 1925. The potato crop, on the other hand, passed the pre-war mark as 
early as 1922. In this connection, it must, of course, be remembered that Con¬ 
tinental European casualties, mainlyof young men killed during the war, 
amounted to nearly 6 millions out of an initial total population of about 237 mil¬ 
lions. 


(vi) The Continent was apparently unable, during the early post-war period, 
to make good the deficiency in its cereal production by increased imports. In 
each year up to 1926, with the single exception of 1921, the net imports of cere¬ 
als into the Western region remained below the pre-war level, and were below 
the level which they reached in the latter part of the decade, when crops were 
more plentiful and industry and trade in general were expanding. As will be seen 
from 1 able I, net imports in 1919-23 (during which period the import capacity 
of Germany in particular was adversely affected by violent exchange deprecia¬ 
tion) were 17% below the pre-war level and 23% short of the average for 
1925-29. The predominantly agricultural Eastern region, whose economic recov¬ 
ery was retarded by currency inflation, remained a net importer of cereals up to 
the middle of the ’twenties and, although an export surplus again materialized in 
1925-29, it still did not reach one-fourth of its pre-war average. 


8. Between 1920 and 1926, there was, in Western Europe, a marked two-year 
cycle in cereal production with peaks in 1921, 1923, and 1925 and troughs in 1922, 
1924 and 1926. 2 As is illustrated for the case of wheat in Diagram 2 (relating to 

1 About one-sixth of the net imports of cereals into the Western region. 

2 Potato production tended to vary inversely to that of cereals throughout the war and the early post¬ 
war period. In eastern Europe the two-year cycles in cereal and potato crops were scarcely perceptible. 


k 


/ 



Continental Europe as a whole), imports tended to fluctuate in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the crops. In this diagram the net imports of wheat and wheat flour in each 
commercial year (August to July) are related to the crops, the bulk of which is 
harvested, in Europe, during the July-September quarters of each year. As im¬ 
ports and production moved inversely to each other, the supply curve fluctuated 
slightly less than either. 1 Moreover, consumption doubtless varied still less than 
the supply curve in Diagram 2 suggests, as stocks expanded or contracted. 


For purposes of comparison the net exports from Canada, the United States, 
the Argentine and Australia (exports which went mainly to the United Kingdom 
and Europe) have been plotted in the diagram by commercial years. 2 These fig¬ 
ures are also given in Diagram 3 which shows aggregate wheat production, net ex¬ 
ports and balance retained by the four principal oversea exporters. In this case, as 
might be expected, the volume of net exports fluctuates in the same direction as 
production, smoothing the year-to-year variations in consumption and stocks. The 
marked drop in wheat imports into Continental Europe in the commercial year Au¬ 
gust 1925-July 1926 which, incidentally, coincided with a similar drop in imports 
into the Unted Kingdom and Ireland, was apparently a function not only of the 
large European wheat crop of 1925, but also of the light wheat crop of the other 

principal producers in 1925. 


9. As is shown in paragraphs (v) and (vi) of section 7 above, vegetable food 
consumption on the European continent remained for some time after the war at 
a low level. Some indication of the shortage of cereals in different countries about 
the middle of the first post-war quinquennium is furnished by Table II which 
shows per capita production, net imports and supply in 1913 and 1921. Owing to 
the reduction in livestock during the war, the supply of cereals for human consump¬ 
tion probably shrank somewhat less than the index figures in the last column sug¬ 
gest. On the other hand, the situation over large areas of the continent was cer¬ 
tainly worse in the two preceding years than in 1921. 


1 This cannot be clearly distinguished in Diagram 1 or in the Appendix table showing trade by calender 

yea ”*In the Southern-Hemisphere, the commercial year for wheat almost coincides with the calender year, 
and the latter has therefore been used for exports. 
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Table II—Cereal Production, Net Imports and Supply, Per Capita 

Quintals 

Index of 
Per Capita 
Supply 



Prewar (1913) 

Postwar (1921) 

(1913 

Country 

Prod. 

Net Imp. 

Supply 

Prod. 

Net Imp. 

Supply 

100) 

France a 

4.3 

0.7 

5.0 

3.8 

0.4 

4.2 

84 

Germany a 

4.2 

0.7 

4.9 

2.9 

0.8 

3.7 

a a* 

76 

Netherlands 

1.6 

1.7 

3.3 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

76 

Belgium a 

2.4 

2.9 

5.3 

2.1 

1.8 

3.9 

72 

Switzerland 

0.6 

2.3 

2.9 

0.5 

1.7 

2.2 

76 

Poland 

• 

• 

% 

4.3 

0.04 

4.3 

4 

Czechoslovakia 

CO 

• 

• 

• 

3.5 

0.2 

3.7 

• 

Austria a 

3.1 

0.2 

3.3 

1.6 

0.9 

2.5 

76 

Hungary a 

6.8 

—0.6 

6.2 

5.0 

0.1 

4.9 

79 

Roumania a 

8.6 

—3.7 

4.9 

4.0 

—0.8 

3.2 

65 

pmm /S 

Bulgaria a 

5.2 

—1.1 

4.1 

3.4 

—0.2 

3.2 

78 


a Different boundaries for pre- and post-war figures, 
b Refers to Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 


10. Russia’s agricultural production was less seriously affected than that of Con¬ 
tinental Europe during the first two to three years of the war. Crops of wheat, rye 
and maize in 1917, which were recorded for an area only slightly greater than that 
subsequently comprised within the boundaries of the U.S.S.R., were about one- 
sixth below the 1909-13 average for the post-war area. This area normally exported 
about one-sixth of its cereal crops before the war so that the reduction in its supplies 
for domestic needs was insignificant. On the other hand the needs of that part of 
the population of the invaded territories which had moved east had to be met. 
and the internal distribution was seriously upset by transport difficulties. More¬ 
over progressive currency inflation discouraged the peasants from exchanging their 
crops for money. In consequence many towns suffered from a severe shortage in 
1917. Subsequently revolution and civil war brought in their wake a catastrophic 
decline (some 60% in 1921) in cereal production. Many millions of the popula¬ 
tion died from starvation and epidemics, and more would have perished but for re- 

lief imports from abroad. 


After 1921 there was a rapid recovery, and from 1923 on a small export sur- 

plus re-appeared, though production and net supply per capita remained for some 
years below the 1909-13 average. By 1925 recorded cereal crops had risen slight y 
above the pre-war level for the post-war area, and the potato crop had nearly 

doubled. 


11 By contrast with the Continent, the situation in the British Isles was 
marked during the war by constancy in the aggregate supply of cereals and pota¬ 
toes at a level not very much lower than before the war. Between 1916 and 1918, 


l To areas outside the pre-war territory of Russia. 
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largely ns a result of the intensification of the U-boat campaign early in 1917, net 
imports fell from 89 to 64 million quintals. A rise in production from an average 
of 78 million for the crops of 1915 and 1916 to an average of 99 million for 1917-18 
did not full) compensate for the decline in imports. The imports remained low in 
1919, presumably on account of the shortage of shipping space, while large crops 
^eie harvested in 1918 and 1919, the area under cereals having been increased dur¬ 
ing the war by nearly one-third. During the ’twenties the acreage was greatly 
reduced (by 1925 it was 10% smaller than the pre-war average) and, despite a 
rising yield per acre, there was a slight tendency for production to fall off, the de¬ 
cline being just outbalanced by a slow rise in net imports. 

12. The smallness of cereal imports into Europe during the early ’twenties was 
not due to any shortage in the overseas export countries. On the contrary, these 
countries overflowed with abundant supplies. 

In North America a large increase in cereal production took place during and 
immediately after the war. The trend is clearly brought out in the following quin¬ 
quennial averages: v 



1909-13 


Indices (\1909-13 - 

- 100) 



( absolute figures ) 

1914-18 

1919-23 

1924-28 

1929-33 

1934-38 

area (hectares) 

89* 

111 

118 

114 

119 

109 

yield (quintals) 

13.6 

99 

98 

99 

87 

80 

prod. “ 

1215* 

110 

115 

113 

103 

88 

net exp. “ 

64* 

207 

249 

204 

150 

85 


* 000,000’s omitted. 

The rise in production was not due to higher yields; on the contrary, the ex¬ 
pansion of acreage under cereals was greater than the increase in the quantity har¬ 
vested. 

The averages shown above conceal certain significant year to year changes (cf. 
Appendix I, Table 4) particularly in the exports during the war and the early post¬ 
war period: 


Net Exports of Cereals 
Quintals (000,000*s) 


1909-13 . 

. 64 

1919 . 

. 129 

1915 . 

. 157 

1920 . 

. 136 

1916 . 

. 166 

1921 . 

. 189 

1917 . 

. 129 

1922 . 

. 193 

1918 . 

. Ill 

1923 . 

. 148 


The net exports rose by nearly 160% up to 1916, but fell off sharply in 1917 
and 1918 presumably owing to the U-boat campaign and the demands on shipping 
space for the transportation of troops. The relief deliveries led to some expansion 
in 1919 and 1920. For some years from 1920 on a series of large crops were har¬ 
vested in North America, and in 1921 and 1922 the exports reached a figure about 
three times as high as the pre-war average. The exports fell off subsequently, but 
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remained throughout 
war. 


the ’twenties more than twice as large as 


they were before the 


13. Wartime agricultural developments in the Southern Hemisphere —see Ap¬ 
pendix I, Table 5—differed from those in North America inasmuch as cereal net 
exports, except in. 1916, were lower than before the war, although production in¬ 
creased, as is shown below: 



1909-13 


/ n dices 

(1909-13 

100) 



(absolute figures) 

1914-18 

1919-23 

1924-28 

1929-33 

1934-38 

area (hectares) 

16.5* 

116 

112 

131 

146 

140 

yield (quintals) 

8.9 

92 

108 

117 

112 

119 

prod. 

147* 

106 

121 

152 

164 

16:> 

net exp. “ 

75* 

84 

129 

172 

200 

185 


♦ 000,000’s omitted. 


During the war wheat exports were better maintained than exports of maize 
which dropped from a pre-war average of 30 million quintals to only 9 million in 
1918. This decline had a profound effect on pork production in Europe, as we shall 

see later. 


14. The apparent contradiction between the very substantial increase which 
took place in cereal exports from the main sources overseas, chiefly to Europe, in 
the early post-war years, and the fact that nonetheless imports into Western Con¬ 
tinental Europe and the British Isles remained considerably below their pre-war 
level is easily explained. It is due, of course, to the disappearance of Russia s and 
Eastern Europe’s export surplus, which had formed an important part of the pre¬ 
war supply of cereals to Western Europe. An idea of the quantities involved is 

afforded by Table III. 


Table III.— Aggregate Net Imports ( -{ ) and Net Exports (—) 


of Five Cfrfai.s. 


Annual averages in metric quintals (000,(XX) s) 


Importing Regions: 

British Isles 

Western Continental Europe 

1909-13 

+ 100 
+ 164 

1919-23 

4- 82 
+ 136 

Difference 

Deer. 18 
“ 28 

Total I 

4 264 ~ 

+'218 

Deer. 46 

Exporting Regions: 

Eastern Continental Europe 

Russia—U.S.S.R. 

27 

105 

-! 3 

— 3 

Deer. 30 
“ 102 

Total II 

North America 

Southern Exporters 

Total III 

" . 132 

_64 
—- 75 

—139 

0 

—159 
— 97 

256 

Deer. 132 

Incr. 95 
“ 22 

Incr. 117 

Total Exp. Regions IV 

—271 

256 

Deer. 15 

Residual export balance 
(Total IV minus Total 1) 

—7 

38 

Incr. 31 
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I he residual sums given at the bottom of the table represent net exports to 
those parts of the world which fall outside the regions shown. Of the 117 mil¬ 
lion quintals increase in North American and Southern Hemisphere exports (Total 
III), 31 millions went to non-European markets. The remaining 86 millions suf¬ 
ficed to cover only two-thirds of the decline of 132 million quintals in Russian and 
Eastern European exports (Total II), the difference (46 million quintals) repre¬ 
senting the drop in the net imports of Western Europe (Total I). 


Inter-War Trends in Production and Consumption. 

IS. Before proceeding to a more detailed examination of Europe’s agnculural 
production during the war and reconstruction years, it may be well to supplement 
the general survey of that period by a brief summary of the trends after the mid¬ 
dle of the twenties and to compare the resulting position in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the present war with that of 1909-13. This may be done by means of 

indices showing the changes in production, net imports or exports and supply per 
capita. 

Such indices for Continental Europe are given separately for the Western and 
the Eastern region in Table IV. 


I able IV.— Indices of Production, Net Imports or Exports and Supply 

Per Capita 

Quinquennial Averages: 1909-13 = 100 


Western Continental Europe: 

1919-23 

1925-29 

1934- 

Cereals: Production 

76 

89 

88 

Net Imports 

80 

100 . 

56 

Supply 

77 

91 

82 

Potatoes: Supply 

73 

89 

101 

Cereals + Potatoes: 

Supply 

76 

91 

85 

Eastern Continental Europe: 

Cereals: Production 

76 

94 

96 

Net Exports 

1 

21 

67 

Supply 

81 

98 

98 

Potatoes: Supply 

92 

109 

126 

Cereals + Potatoes: 

Supply 

83 

100 

103 


1 Net imports. 

The index figures for 1919-23 corroborate, so far as cereals are concerned, the 
picture of the position in the early post-war period given by Table II. The sub¬ 
sequent recovery both in cereal and potato production was more rapid in the Eastern 
than in the Western part of the Continent. During 1925-29, the most generally 
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prosperous quinquennium of the inter-war period, the local supply of these vege¬ 
table foodstuffs just regained the 1909-13 average per capita in Eastern Europe, 
while consumption in the Western region remained about ten percent below the 
pre-war level. This drop in the consumption of Western Europe reflects of course 
conditions quite different from those which characterize the first post-war years. 
In these earlier years the consumption of cereals and potatoes was down, because 
the population was poor. By the end of the ’twenties income per head in most 
parts of Western Europe was higher than it had been before the war and less ce¬ 
reals were being eaten because there had been a change in diet in favour of more 
expensive and also more nutritious foods—dairy products, fruits, green vegetables, 
meat, etc. This fact had obvious repercussions on the situation of cereal farming 
both in Europe and overseas. 


During the following decade, although a policy aiming at agricultural self suf¬ 
ficiency was widely pursued in Western Europe , the increase in cereal production 
barely kept pace with the growth in population 1 and, as imports declined, the av¬ 
erage annual per capita consumption of cereals was very substantially (possibly as 

much as 18%) smaller in 1934-38 than it had been in 1909-13. 2 The decline in 

imports during the ’thirties was particularly striking in the case of wheat. The 
civil war in Spain and perhaps also the Italo-Ethiopian war may have accounted 
for some minor part of the decline in the aggregate consumption of cereals in West¬ 
ern Europe; but, in the main, that decline reflects a change in diets in favour of 
other foodstuffs, especially animal products 1 largely derived from imported feeds 
(such as oilseeds and maize). This change was chiefly due to a rising standard of 
living, though it may have been stimulated also by the high price of bread cereals 
in many countries caused by the increased duties on wheat, by milling icgulations, 
and various other measures of indirect protection. 

In the British Isles , where no such restrictions were applied (except in Ire¬ 
land) and cereals remained cheap throughout the inter-war period, cereal consump¬ 
tion per head was some 11% smaller in 1934-38 than in 1909-13. 


i ^ morl ArrUno in the production of oats (per capita index 1925/29, 88; 1934/38, 76) 



1909/13 = 100). 

2 As the 1934-38 net supply of cereals included reserves set aside (particularly in 1937 and 1 938 ) for 
the event of war which were larger than those in the years preceding the last war, the decline in actual 

consumption was still heavier. 

3 Wheat imports per head declined by some 60* between 1925/29 and 1934/38. This decline far out¬ 
weighed the increase in local production ( cf . footnote (1) above). As a result the total supply of wheat 
per capita was 11-12% smaller in 1934/38 than in 1909/13. 

4 l n Europe as a whole the output of meat and milk (representative of dairy production) and the catch 
of sea fish is estimated to have increased in the aggregate by about 27/, or by some Is., ner capita, be- 
tween 1925 and 1938 The output of vegetable foodstuffs other than cereals, and of agricultural non-food 
products also increased more rapidly than grain production and was substantial!, larger per head of popu- 
fation in the late ’thirties than before the last war (cf. World Production and Pncrs 1938/ 39 and previous 

editions). v ' 
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No similar decline in cereal consumption took place in Eastern Europe where 
the pre-war level of consumption was approximately maintained from 1925-29 up 

to 193 4-3 8 1 F 


fhe consumption of potatoes, which are fed largely to animals, was slightly 

greater per capita in Western Europe and over 25% greater in Eastern Europe in 
1934-38 than in 1909-13. 


In the U.S.S.R. the pre-war level of cereal and potato consumption was sur¬ 
passed in the later ’twenties, and very largely surpassed by 1934-38, as production 
increased faster than the population, 2 while cereal exports remained small. Exactly 
how great the increase in consumption was may be open to doubt, since the pre¬ 
war crop estimates are believed by some experts to have been too low. According 
to the statistics available the 1934-38 supply of cereals and potatoes per head was 
about 40% larger than in the last pre-war quinquennium. 3 This figure would' be 
reduced to slightly below 30%, if the pre-war estimates were—which is not impos¬ 
sible ten percent too low compared with post-war crop estimates. 


In North. America, the trend of cereal production and exports, which was a 
rising one throughout the war and the early post-war period, was reversed in the 
latter part of the twenties. The decline was accentuated during the ’thirties by 
droughts 1 and the the deliberate restriction of cereal cultivation with a view to 
mitigating the protracted agricultural depression. In 1934-38, the production of ce¬ 
reals was 12% and net exports were 15% lower than 1909-13, and they were 24 
and 66% lower respectively than in 1919-23. The sharp decline in exports was 

laigely due to the restrictions on imports into Continental Europe referred to 
above. 


A marked expansion of the area under cereals took place in the chief exporting 
countries of the Southern Heviisphere during the first post-war quinquennium. The 
expansion was accelerated in 1924-28 and reached a peak during the world depres- 
sion yea is 1929-33 to recede only slightly in 1934-38. As the yield per acre rose 
substantially and continuously up to the late ’thirties, the rate of increase in pro¬ 
duction and net exports during the inter-war period was considerably higher than 
the rate of area expansion. In 1934-38 production was 65% and net exports were 

85% larger than in 1909-13, a situation which contrasts sharp!}' with the decline in 
North America. 

\ In this region, production and net supply of oats, though declining per head of the population, was 
practicallv as large in 1934-38 as in 1909-13. The same is true grosso modo of barley. Rye production 
and net supply increased in absolute quantity but declined per capita. As regards wheat there was an 
import surplus up to the middle of the 'thirties, instead of the prewar export surplus; a small export surplus 
re-appeared in 1934-38, when both production and net supply per capita was some three per cent larger 
than in 1909-13. The net supply of maize increased most (twenty per cent or more per capita). 

^ Tfie rapid increase in output was mainly achieved by the application on a large scale of modern 
mechanized production methods. A ver}' significant advance in plant physiology* has also taken place in 
Russia since the ’twenties. 

3 Per capita supply of potatoes and of maize more than doubled; that of wheat doubled while consump¬ 
tion of rye, the leading prewar crop, was just about as large as before the war; per capita supplies of oats 

increased by one-fourth and one-sixth respectively. 

4 The yield per acre declined by one-fifth between 1924/28 and 1934/38 but recovered to the prewar 
‘‘normal’ in 1939 and 1940 to reach an all-time high in 1942. 
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Decline and Recovery in Europe’s Production by Regions and Representative 
Countries. 

C ereals. 

16. The figures for Europe discussed up to this point hide a wide diversity of 
changes in different parts of the continent. In Appendix II, Fable 1, indices are 
given showing the changes in cereal area, yield and production in a number of dif¬ 
ferent regions and countries as well as over the Continent as a whole.' Attention 
should be called to certain salient facts: 

(i) The decline in European production, and the rather slow recovery, were 
not due to the devastation wrought on the battlefields of Belgium, Northern 
France and Northern Italy. Such devastation was confined to a relatively small 
area along the line of trench warfare, and made practically no difference to the 
total of European production. Thus in 1920 the production of cereals in Con¬ 
tinental Europe, excluding the battlefield regions, was 71.89f of the pre-war pro¬ 
duction of the same area and the inclusion of the battlefields does not change 
the index for that year. In some of the following years their inclusion raises 
the index for the Continent by fractions of one percent, the recovery up to 1926 
being on the whole more rapid in the battlefield regions than, on an average, over 
the rest of the Continent, and more rapid in Belgium and the invaded depart¬ 
ments of France than in uninvaded France. - 

(ii) As might be expected, the neutral countries show a smaller decline and 
a swifter recovery than most of the belligerents. For the five neutral countries 
of northern and central Europe—Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Switz¬ 
erland—the cereal production, area and yield were all at a minimum in 1917, the 
respective indices being 75.8 for production, 94.2 for area, and 80.2 for yield. Pro¬ 
duction rose above the pre-war level in 1921, when climatic conditions were par¬ 
ticularly favourable to the crops, but fell back in the following years of agricul¬ 
tural depression. Spain and Portugal experienced a high degree of agricultural 
prosperity during the war. Their cereal production shows an upward trend 
through the whole period 1913-25, rising by about 25% over those twelve years. 

(iii) Among the main continental belligerents, Italy alone suffered a smaller 
decline in production than the “Northern neutrals” during the war. After the 
War, as can be seen from Table V below, she enjoyed a rapid recovery. 

(iv) By contrast, uninvaded France and Germany suffered a very severe 
decline (between 40 and 50%) in their cereal production during the war”' and 

1 Indices are also given for adjacent areas-l' S.S.R the British Isles and Mcdi.erranian Africa-and 
for North America and the group of Southern Hemisphere Exporters. 

2 See Appendix II, Table 1, Regions IV, V and VII, and Totals A and B. 

» c • x.; n owinc to errors in the statistics both for Germany and France, the true 

8 Some exp ert 9 ™ a se ^oim'tries was not as large as the official figures suggest. Germany's pre- 
decline in production m these countries * r.f A Qinlwcit Die Deutsche Krieirser- 

war rrnns are helieved to have been appreciably overestimated (cf. A. bkaiucit, Die inutsinv lyugscr 

war crops are bell reason given is that the officials who made the returns were under con- 

naehrunRsw.mchaft, p. 5). The pro< | ucti „ n each year, and also were liable to have exper- 

• 1 forms of the neighborhood. It is possible also that the fear of requisitioning led to 
.ence only of the bet.er arms of he nughborho„, spccia , investigation of 1918 indicated 

H'’ d "T**“5™ tS . ° fi f P ° ‘ U " .Trsited the true production (cf. M. Auge-Larihe, Idagriculture pendant la 
guerre he p°*4) a . The scope d of the “errors” that mat thus be involved in the crop returns cannot of course 

be accurately assessed. 
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did not subsequently recover the pre-war average. The course of the decline was 
strikingly similar in the two countries as is shown in Table V. 


Table V.— Indices of Cereal Production 


Y ear 

1909-13 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 
1933-37 


Uninvaded France Germany 


100 

100 

97.9 

96.8 

75.5 

78.2 

78.1 

79.6 

57.0 

54.2 

69.6 

63.4 

58.3 

58.8 

77.0 

60.0 

85.8 

74.2 

76.1 

58.2 

84.0 

75.5 

86.3 

71.0 

95.1 

81.6 

74.2 

75.4 

89.1 

90.4 


Uninvaded Italy 

100 

92.8 

100.3 

91.2 

79.2 
99.7 
89.0 

79.3 

104.6 
85.2 

111.7 
95.1 

125.9 

119.9 
133.1 


* 


, It will be observed that after 1919 France recovered more quickly than Ger- 
many, but did not rise ultimately to a higher level. Although the changes in pro¬ 
duction are similar in the two countries, changes in area and yield are rather dif¬ 
ferent. In France the decline in production was due more to a decline in the area 
sown than to a decline in the yield per hectare, whereas in Germany the reverse 
was the case. Thus in the year 1917 France had 74% and Germany 85.4% of 
the pre-war area under cereals, while the French yield was 77.7% and the Ger- 
man yield 63.4% of the pre-war level. 


(v) In those parts of Europe which had been under Russian rule before the 
war, the recovery was rapid. The new Baltic States, if the figures are to be 
trusted, were back at their pre-war production by 1921, and were 20% above it 
by 1925. Old Russian Poland and Bessarabia recovered to the pre-war level by 
1922. These figures are surprising, in view of the fact that large areas in these 
regions were battlegrounds during the war. But the methods of cultivation prac¬ 
ticed in the past had not generally been intensive. Moreover, it is not excluded 
that the pre-war Russian figures underestimated the true yield. 

17. In view of the almost universal decline in the area under cereals, it may be 
asked what happened to the land that went out of cereal cultivation. Figures are 
not available covering the whole of Europe, but Table 4, Appendix II, gives an 
estimate of total land-use for France. Between 1913 and 1918, the decline in 
planted area in France,’excluding Alsace-Lorraine, amounted to 4,363,000 hectares 
for cereals, and 6,009,000 hectares for all crops, excluding natural meadows. Natu¬ 
ral meadows increased by 11,000 hectares, fallow by 3,202,000 ha., and uncultivated 
land by 2,805,000 ha., making a total of 6,018,000 ha. It is evident that the land 
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that was taken out of cultivation merely went to waste. It should be observed 
that the area under cereals declined proportionately more (—32.3%) than the total 
area under crops (—26.1%) and the area under crops and meadows ( 18.1%). 

Between 1918 and 1920, when 1,455,000 ha. were added to the total land area of 
France in consequence of the reincorporation of Alsace-Lorraine, there was a large 
increase in the cultivated area, as is shown below: 


Table VI.— Area Changes In France 


Hectares (000’s) 





Change 


Change 


Change 

Area under: 

1913 

1918 a 

1913-18 

1920 » 

1918-20 

1926 b 

1920-26 

Cereals 

13,510 

9,147 

4,363 

10,797 

• 1,650 

11,031 

-r 234 

Other crops 

9,529 

7,883 

1,646 

8,564 

+ 681 

9,205 

•• 641 

Meadows 

10,103 

10,114 

+ 11 

10,878 

+ 764 

11,197 

-- 319 

• 

Total of above 

33,142 

27,144 

—5,998 

”30,239 

" +3,095 

31,43 3 

1 1,194 

Fallow 

3,391 

6,593 

+3,202 

5,981 

— 612 

4,643 

—1,338 

Uncultivated 

16,410 

19,215 

+2,805 

18,187 

—1,028 

18,329 

r- 142 

land 








Grand Total 

"52,943 

52,952 

+ 9 

54”407 

► 1,455 

a 4,405 

2 


a Excluding Alsace-Lorraine, 
b Including Alsace-Lorraine. 


The area under crops and meadows increased by 1,640,000 ha. more than did 
the total land area, there being a corresponding decline in fallow and uncultivated 
land. These movements reflect the extensive resettlement of previously abandoned 
or neglected lands which took place in 1919 and 1920 with the demobilization of 
the armeJ forces. It will be observed that most of the increase in area during 
' this period related to cereals. Nevertheless, a considerably smaller area (smaller 
by 2 713 000 ha ) was cultivated for cereals in the larger France of 1920 than in 
the smaller France of 1913. The area under other crops was also smaller by 
965 000 ha., but meadows were 775,000 ha. larger, and fallow land 2,a40, ha 
larger than in 1913 The resettlement movement soon spent itself. 1 he amount ot 
uncultivated land changed very little after 1920, but by 1926 it had even slightly 
increased Thus, the slowly continuing increase in cultivated area between 1420 
and 1926 came entirely out of the decline in fallow, indicating that more intensive 
cultivation practices were gradually adopted. At the same time a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the tillage area which went out of use dunngthe war appears to have 
been as it were permanently abandoned, for the 1,900,000 ha. increase in unculti¬ 
vated land between 1913 and 1926 exceeded by some 450,000 ha. the total area 

increase resulting from the war. 


Livestock Products. 

18 It is impossible to obtain figures covering Europe’s production of livestock 
products in the period under review. It is not even possible to obtain accurate 
year-by-year figures for the numbers of livestock for the whole continent. I able 
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VII gives nn estimate based upon official fig 
dons where figures are lacking. It excludes 
tugese islands and Turkey. 


ures but containing many approxima- 
Iceland, the Faroes, Malta, the Por- 


7 able VII. Approximate Numbers of Livestock 

(000,000’s) 




Continental 



Europe ex. 

Animal 

Y ear 

19M Russia 

Horses, Asses 

1913 

22.6 

and Mules 

1920 

20.8 


1925 

23.8 

Cattle 

1913 

82.5 


1920 

76.8 


1925 

80.2 

Pigs 

1913 

63.6 


1920 

47.7 


1925 

55.6 

Sheep 

1913 

98.5 


1920 

83.7 


1925 

106.1 


■' ontinental 

United King¬ 

- Europe , 

Europe ex . 

dom and 

Total ex. 

1923 Russia Ireland 1923 Russia 

26.5 

2.2 

28.7 

.24.3 

2.4 

26.7 

27.8 

2.1 

29.9 

91.6 

11.9 

103.5 

85.4 

11.7 

97.1 

90.0 

12.0 

102.0 

68.5 

3.7 

72.2 

53.2 

3.1 

56.3 

62.8 

3.6 

66.4 

106.9 

30.0 

136.9 

91.2 

23.3 

114.5 

112.1 

26.4 

138.5 


R ,L H c n “ mbers of a!I animaIs declined during the war, and increased afterwards. 

Y , ’ there we ™ more draught animals and sheep than before the war, but fewer 

cattle and pigs. The pig population suffered the sharpest decline. The figures hide 
a wide variety of local conditions, to be discussed more fully later. Table 3 of Ap¬ 
pendix 11 shows the changes in livestock numbers for the main regions of Europe, 
it reveals that the neutral countries suffered small losses, or even enjoyed gains in 
livestock population during the war. Among the belligerents, losses of horses and 
cattle were fairly uniform, with France showing the heaviest loss, and Germany 
or Austria the lightest. Italy, however, was an exception; her herds increased. 


The changes in sheep were distributed very unevenly, West-Central Europe 
gaining numbers while France and East-Central and South-Eastern Europe lost, 
i he changes in the pig population were fairly uniform by regions, but it will be 
shown later that there were significant local deviations within the regions. 


19 Illustrative figures from scattered sources may be obtained, which indicate 
that the decline m the production of livestock products was much greater than the 
decline in livestock numbers. For Germany, R. W. Balderston 1 states that in 1919 

livestock efficiency was only 5S% of normal. The following table 2 shows the aver¬ 
age slaughter weight of livestock in Germany: 


1 Annals of the American Academy, Vol. LXXXIX, May 1920, p. 211. 

2 t?' j H ‘ Starling J° urnal of the Royal Statistical Society, March 1920, 
seas Trade (London), Reports on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Germany, March 1922. 


p. 235. Department of Over- 
Foreign Countries, Report on 
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Table VIII. —Average Slaughter Weight of Cattle In Germany 

Kilogrammes 


Weighted 


Period 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

General Index 

Prewar 

250 

40 

22 

85 

100 

Last Quarter, 1916 

210 

39 

18 

83 

89 

First Half, 1917 

194 

31 

17 

75 

81 

Second Half, 1917 

161 

30 

18 

59 

66 

First Half, 1918 

137 

27 

17 

52 

57 

Second Half, 1918 

133 

31 

16 

59 

58 

1919-20 

155 

31 

17 

75 

70 


The dead weight of cattle in Austria in 1920 was said to be half its normal fig¬ 
ure and even m 1924 the weights of cattle and pigs were well below normal. Even 
in the United Kingdom carcass yields and meat supplies were below normal, though 
the decline was not so great as on the continent. Table IX shows an estimate ol 
British meat production. 2 


Table IX- 

—Index of Meat Production 

In the United Kingdom 


(1910-14 — 100) 



Numbers of 

Rate of 

Carcass 

Production 

Year 

Livestock 

Slaughter 

Yield 

of Meat 

1915 

102 

101 

102 

105 

1916 

101 

96 

102 

98 

1917 

101 

101 

100 

102 

1918 

96 

95 

90 

83 

1919 

93 

87 

85 

69 

Starling 3 gives 

an estimate of 

the production 

of various 

livestock produ 

Germany, shown ir 

i Table X. 




Table X.- 

-Production of Livestock Products In 

Germany 




Milk 


Veal and Mutton 

Fat 

(000 

Butter 

Year 

(000 Tons) 

(000 Tons) 

Hectoliters) 

(000 Ions) 

1912 

2412 

683 

22,000 

400 

1917 

1626 

135 

9 

♦ 

1918 

« 

• 

11 ,000 

240 

1919 

960 

89 

4 

« 


1 Department of Overseas Trade (London), reports on Austria, 1921 and 1924. 

2 J. B. Guild, Journal of the Royal Stat. Soc., July 1920, p. 552. 

3 Starling, op. fit., p* 235. 
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Meat consumption per head, in Germany, estimated at 52 kg. in 1913, was only 
halt that figure in 1922, and the total milk production in 1922 was still only two- 
thirds of the pre-war level. 1 

20. Direct estimates of milk production can be obtained for some years for the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the five northern neutral countries, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. These estimates, based on the 
data collected in “Milk and Milk Products” (International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Rome, 1924), are shown in Tables XI and XII. 

Table XI.— Milk Production 



Kg. (000,000,000’s) 





Prewar 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1921 

United Kingdom 

8.8 

8.9 

8.5 

7.0 

9.0 

German}^ 

22.2 

23.5 

17.6 

11.8 

12.3 

France 

13.2 

12.9 

9.9 

7.2 

11.0 

Total 

44.2 

45.3 

36.0 

26.0 

32.3 

Five Neutrals 

• 

14.3 

• 

10.3 

13.2 

Total, Eight Countries 

• 

59.6 

• 

36.3 

45.5 

Index 

\ 

• 

100 

• 

61 

76 


It should be observed that in the continental countries, milk production de¬ 
clined in approximately the same proportion as cereal production. In Germany and 
France, where cereal production in 1917 had fallen to between 50 and 60 percent of 
the pre-war figure, milk production in 1918 also fell to between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the prewar figure. In the neutral countries, cereal production declined to a mini¬ 
mum of 75% of the prewar level in 1917 while milk production in 1918 declined to 
72% of the prewar level. 

21. Direct estimates of the number of cows and of the yield per cow are also 
obtainable for the eight countries mentioned above. The results are summarized in 

Table XII. 


Table XII.— Number 

of Cows 

and Milk Yield Per 

Cow 


Number of Cows (000,000’s): 

Prewar 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1921 

Three Belligerents 

22.9 

22.6 

20.2 

19.2 

20.7 

Five Neutrals 

• 

6.0 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

Eight Countries 

• 

28.6 

26.3 

24.8 

26.6 

Index 

• 

100 

92 

87 

93 

Milk Yield per Cow (kg. 000’s): 






Three Belligerents 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.5 

Five Neutrals 

• 

2.4 

• 

1.9 

2.2 

Eight Countries 

• 

2.1 

• 

1.4 

1.7 

Index 


100 


70 

83 


1 Department of Overseas Trade (London), Report on Germany, April, 1924, p. 18. 
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It will be observed that the decline in the yield per cow was greater than the 
decline in the number of cows, thus tending to confirm the general proposition that 
the decline in livestock production was due more to a decline in the supply of feed 
than to a decline in numbers. 1 


Incidence of the Decline in Food Production on Consumption in Urban and 
Rural Areas. 


22. City populations, as a rule and especially in the Central and Eastern parts 
of the Continent, endured a more serious diminution in their food consumption dur¬ 
ing the war than did the residents of rural areas. From the point of view of urban 
consumers it is the exchangeable surplus ( i . e., the quantity of food which farineis 
are prepared to sell and which can be made available on the market) rather than 
the total national supply of food that matters in any given situation. When the 
total production declines the exchangeable surplus usually declines more than pro¬ 
portionately, since the agricultural population does not greatly restrict its consump¬ 
tion of foodstuffs. As regards milk, there is a good deal of evidence to show that, 
in Germany, the decline in consumption in the cities exceeded the decline in pro¬ 
duction. Figures for the milk supply of Munich and Augsburg are available for 

each year between 1912 and 1925: 


1912. 

. 11.6 

1913 . 

. 12.2 

1914. 

.12.0 

1915 . 

. 11.8 

1916. 

. 10.7 


Hectolitres (000,000’s) 


1917 . 8.3 

1918 . 7.1 

1919 . 5.2 

1920 . 5.3 

1921 . 7.1 


1922 . 

. 7.8 

1923 . 

. 6.9 

1924 . 

. 9.6 

1925 . 

. 11.9 


There was a fall by 57% from 1913 to 1919 and a slow rise up to 1925, broken 

by a relapse in the year of hyperinflation ^U rhemdksupplyof eight cues of 

Bavaria declined by 55% between 1913 and 1920.; I he falling oft m the milk sup¬ 
ply of these cities cannot have been caused by a diminution in the number o cows. 
For ^ 'mninst the 1 852 000 milk cows which Bavaria had in December U12, she 
hadb 79^0 in Decfmb’er 1919, and 1,848,000 in December 1920. The fall m city 
consumption was evidently due partly to a decline m milk yield per cow cf. I able 
XII), but mainly no doubt to a reduction m the proportion of milk sold off the 

farms. 3 ' 

c rplntes principally to dairy .produce and beef which together constitute 

1 This proposition, of cour * ‘ . . Furone. The decline in the output of pork and poultry prod- 

thc greater part of the *'' eSt< j C . P decline in the hog and poultry population which, owing to their rela- 

ti\'e!y W shon^reprotUiction ^cycle! 0 could be more drastically reduced than could the cattle population when 
the feed supply got scarce. 

u fiir den Freistaat (Koenigreich) Bayern. The eight cities are Munich, Niirem- 

berg, S Cr r h g : 9 ^tS tud^UHlafetoatn'-Rh., Eurth, Kaiserslautern, and Regensburg. 

3 In countries where dairy products were subject "" lk C ™' 

retained on the farms for the production of butter for the black market. 
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Die decrease in city consumption of milk in Bavaria, great as it was, seems 

° oui u'V'n S - SeV , ere than m some cltics 1,1 ot}ie r areas. It is estimated that 

in t , he .r i,lk supply of Bochlim ’ " as 84%, of Stuttgart 2 80%, of 
K'ugenfurt - 89% and of Vienna 2 90-95% of the pre-war average. 

A decline in the production of food may lead to defects in distribution more 

VT° US in * eir e ects on llr ^ an consumption than the decline in production itself 
the starvation in Germany might have been greatly mitigated had the available 
food itself been better distributed. Starling » estimates that the German food pro¬ 
duction of 1917-18 allowed an average of about 3,000 calories per head per day for 
the whole population. However, the agricultural population maintained an aver¬ 
age consumption of 4,000 calories per head thus leaving only 2,000 calories per head 
ror the towns. 

In Russia it seems to have been the disappearance of the exchangeable sur- 
plus rattier than any great diminution of the total food supply during the war 5 
which caused the great deficiencies in the towns. 5 The exchangeable surplus de¬ 
pends not only on the amount of food produced, but also on the amount of other 
goods available for exchange. In Russia starvation in the towns towards the end 
of the war seems largely to have arisen from the gearing of practically the whole 
of Russia s relatively small industry to war production, and from the disappear¬ 
ance of imported manufactures, for in consequence of the lack of manufactured 
goods the towns were unable to buy food from the peasants. For a time the 
government was able to obtain supplies by printing money and giving it to 

1 'll* | ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of prices and to an even- 

tual unwillingness on the part of the peasant to give up good food for depreciating 

money. 1 he breakdown of the exchange between town and country seems to have 
been important everywhere in Central Europe; the starvation of Vienna, for in¬ 
stance, was due as much to a failure in exchange and transportation as to a failure 
in production. 

Changes in Cereal Production, Area and Yields and in Livestock Population 
by Small Districts; Comments on IVIap Diagrams. 

23. Before an adequate interpretation of the changes in European agricultural 
production can be made, it is necessary to examine in more detail the character of 
European agriculture. The analysis by countries or by large regions is not suffi- 

1 Huber, Annals of the American Academy, Vol. XCII, Nov. 1920, p. 131. 

2 The Famine in Europe. (Fight the Famine Council, London, 1919), p. 71. 

M a rch S, 1920 B ’p T 255 FOOli SupP ' y ° f Germanv Durin S the War, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 

™rt;l^ e a de r Iine - i, V he Cr ° PS ° f '!’ e main C V eal areas of Eastern a "d Northern Germanv, failing a pro- 
portional decline .n farm consumption, must have meant an even greater decline in the surplus “exported” 

r r of Western Germany and to Berlin. Suppose, for instance, that the consumption of 

cereals in Mecklenburg had been 5 quintals per head in 1913 and 4.5 quintals in 1921. As production per 

head in a i S oi? a nd 8 _4 quintals respectively, the •'exportable” surplus would have been 9.S quintals per 
head in 1912 and 3.9 quintals in 1921, a decline of 60% against a 43% decline in production. 

B In the early postwar years also the total food supply was highly deficient owing to the catastrophic 
decline in the crops resulting in famine over large areas. 

6 P. W. Struve et al., Food Supply in Russia during the World War, p. 409. 


/ 
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cient, for many of the countries of Europe (for instance, France and Italy) are as 
heterogeneous in respect to agriculture as is the continent itself. If a clear pic¬ 
ture of the structural changes in European agriculture is to be obtained, therefore, 
it is necessar}' to analyse the figures for small districts. To do this for the whole of 
Europe, however, is unnecessary, for the essential facts are revealed by the analysis 
of the central section of Europe, stretching from France to Poland and from Den¬ 
mark to Northern Italy. This region has been divided into 150 districts, the com¬ 
plete list being given in Appendix III. The results obtained by the analysis of 
the figures for these districts have been expressed in a series of maps, showing the 
figures for each district. As a guide to the interpretation of the maps isomers have 
been inserted, bounding the regions where the figures lie within certain specific lim¬ 
its. The base map showing the boundaries of the districts is in Appendix III. 

24. Maps la to If show the agricultural densities in various parts of Europe 
in 1913. They are analogous to maps of population density, and express produc¬ 
tion, livestock, etc., per hectare of the total area of each district. Map la is the 
cereal production density map, in which each figure represents the production of 
total cereals divided by the total area of the district in which it is placed. It must 
not be confused with the cereal yield map, 2a, which shows the production of total 
cereals divided by the area planted to cereals. Map la shows the relative im¬ 
portance of the various districts as cereal producers. It shows a marked ring 
structure,” with two, or perhaps three, centres of high density surrounded by rings 
of lower density. A belt of high cereal “density” (above 4 quintals per hectare) 
extends across Europe from Northern Franee to Eastern Germany. W ithin this 
belt are two centres of very high density, one in Northern France, the other in 
Central and Central-Northern Germany. Around the belt of high density is a 
semicircular ring of moderate density (2-4 quintals per hectare), running from Nor¬ 
mandy, through Central France, Southern Germany, Bohemia and Poland. Around 
this again is a ring of low density running from Southern France, through Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, the Balkans and Eastern Poland, interrupted by two secondary areas 
of high density, the North-Italian Plain and the mid-Danubian valley (principally 
the Hungarian plain). This “ring structure” of cereal density is due largely to a 
similar ring structure in the yield- per hectare, shown in Map 2a. Apart from the 
mountainous regions the proportion of the total area planted to cereals is fairly 
uniform throughout Europe, as shown in Map lb. Most districts of Europe north 
of the mountains have more than 25% and less than 35% of their area under ce¬ 
reals. 

25. Maps lc to If show the density of the livestock population. The areas 
of lowest cattle density (under 20 head per 100 hectares) are North-Central France, 
Southern France, Central and Eastern Poland, and the Balkans. There are three 
main areas of high density (above 40 head per 100 hectares), one in North-West¬ 
ern France, the second stretching in a wide belt from Belgium to Bavaria and the 
third in Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark. The pig density map, (Id) shows a 
marked ring structure, with a single region of very high density in North-West 
Germany. It also brings out the marked difference between France and adjoining 
countries, the North-Eastern quarter of France having only 5 pigs per 100 hec¬ 
tares against Hanover's 73. Southern and North-Central France stand out as 
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arc.*‘> <>f unusually low density of the pig as of the cattle population. Map le 

shous the Mi sheep density of parts of France and the Balkans. The low sheep 

density of North-Western France should he compared with the high cattle density 

of the same legion. Map If shows the density of the horse population and that 
the gieatest density of horses is in the north. 1 

26. Maps 2a to 2f show the effects of the war on the yield per hectare sown 
to cereals in Europe. Map 2a shows the yield in 1913. It will be seen that there 
is a centre of high yield m Belgium, rhe Netherlands, Northern Germany and 
Denmark,- and a secondary centre of high yield in Northern Italy (crops grown 
undei irnganon), and that as one travels in any direction from these centres the 
yield falls in a fairly regular manner. Through Maps 2b to 2f we see this struc¬ 
ture distorted but not destroyed by the war, and finally re-establishing itself in 
much the old form by 1936. Even in 1919, when yields were practically at their 
lowest, the ring structure is not destroyed, though the low yields below 12 quin¬ 
tals per hectare have pushed in both from South-West France and from the Bal¬ 
kans. in 1921 the structure is distorted by a “valley” of low yields pushing in 
from the South of France towards Southern Germany. In 1924 another “valley” 
o OW yle s has pushed in towards Southern Germany from the Balkans, but it 
is noticeable, comparing Map 2d with 2a, that there is a tendency for yields to rise 
on the outer edges of the “circle,” in Western France and in Poland. Maps 2e and 

21 depict the structure returning to normal, and again show the tendency for the 
circle of higher yields to expand. 

ion 27 ' ^Pfi 3a and . 3b show tbe Production of cereals and potatoes in the years 
and qtnntals - 1 per capita of the human population. Both show a 

structure, which is modified, hut not fundamentally changed, by the war. There 
are three main areas of high per capita production (above 5 quintals per ha.), one 
in Northern France, one in Eastern and North-Central Germany, and Denmark, 
and one in South-Eastern Europe. Around them lies a region of lower per capita 
production (from 2 to 5 quintals per head): Holland, Switzerland, Austria, the 
Kiviera and Dalmatia have very low per capita production. This structure was 
not fundamentally changed by the war; indeed the boundary of the French region 
of high per capita production was practically unchanged, the corresponding re¬ 
gions in eastern Europe, however, were greatly diminished, and the regions of low 
per capita production correspondingly extended. 

28. The study of these maps brings out several important conclusions: 

(a) Europe exhibits a ring-like structure of agricultural intensity, measured 
either by density or yield of cereals, with two “peaks,” one in North-West Germany 

in Western Eurone^vh^‘ih’ r I el , ati " nship be,wt : en u ,he horse densi, v and the July temperature. Anywhere 
‘ cr 100hectares Where h T“h temperat,,re I s 20” C. (68° F.), there are fewer than five'horses 

ten horses ner inn h 7 ten ? perature 15 b «»een 20” and 18” C„ there tend to be from five to 

per 100 hectares ' U here ,he temperature is below 18“ C„ there tend to be more than ten horses 

2 In actual fact this high yield area also includes Sweden, which is not show n in the maps. 

to correspond* in rdat . ine f° cereal , s and Potatoes taken together, the w eight of potatoes is reduced 

weight is used! V ’ ° f Cerea ' S ’ In map 3c relatin 6 to Potatoes alone, the gross 
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and the Low Countries, and the other in Northern Italy. This structure was modi¬ 
fied, but not destroyed by the disturbances of the war, and tended to re-establish 
itself in its original form when the disturbances had subsided (Maps 2a and 2f). 


(b) The pattern of European agriculture does not in general follow the lines 
set by the national boundaries. All the larger countries of Europe arc hetero¬ 
geneous to a marked degree, with the possible exception of Germany. A line drawn 
from the north to the south of France, or of Italy, passes from regions of the 
highest intensity to regions of the lowest intensity (Maps la and 2a). I he only 
national boundary which stands out clearly in the agricultural structure is that be¬ 
tween France and Northern Italy, and this evidently for physical reasons. 


(c) The intensity of agricultural production tends to be greatest in the indus¬ 
trial regions. If Map la is examined closely it will be seen that the main industrial 
regions of Europe (Northern France and Belgium, the Rhineland, Saxony and Si¬ 
lesia, and Northern Italy) have a high density of cereal production, more than six 
quintals per hectare of total area. With the exception of Hungary, the primarily 
agricultural regions (e. g., Central France, Poland, the Balkans) generally have 
much lower densities, in the neighborhood of three quintals per hectare. The indus¬ 
trial regions also tend to have a higher cattle and pig density than the agricultural 
regions (Maps lc and Id). Only in sheep do the non-industrial regions predomi¬ 
nate, and a high sheep density is usually a sign of a less intensive agriculture. The 
higher density of cereal production and of cattle and pig population in the indus¬ 
trial regions is an indication of intensive cultivation which alone is remunerative 
on high cost land. High yields, good communications with and proximity to densely 
populated markets render intensive use of labour and fertilizers profitable. In less 
industrialized and hence less urbanized regions where greater distances separate the 
agricultural producer from his markets, and where the means of transport are less 
developed, extensive agriculture tends to be more remunerative. 


In Continental Europe, the industrial regions appear in fact to be more im¬ 
portant agriculturally than the primarily agricultural regions. It will be seen that 
even when production per head of total population is considered, in maps 3a and 
3c, such industrial regions as Northern France, Saxony and the Rhineland, with all 
their great cities, outrank or equal some of the less intensively cultivated agricul¬ 
tural regions. Moreover, the highest per capita production is found in those areas, 
such as the Baltic coast of Germany or the districts around Paris, which lie fairly 
close to great centres of population. Industrialisation, it should be noted, tends to 
raise rather than lower the agricultural output, both in bulk and per capita. 

(d) A fourth conclusion is that the productivity of agriculture in Europe de¬ 
pends perhaps less on the native fertility of the soil than on the technical efficiency 
of the people and the economic factors referred to under (c) above. The belt of 
high yield, stretching from Northern France across to Eastern Germany, includes 
some of the best soil in Europe at its western end and some of the worst soil on the 
sandy plains of the east; yet poor and good soil alike produce more than 20 quin¬ 
tals per hectare. Climatic factors, though they obviously influence productivity, 
cannot account alone for such uniformity in yields from different soils. 
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(e) The final conclusion is that there is great room for improvement in yields 
mvaHous parts of Europe, and for expansion of agricultural production. In the 

- , an ° 30s there ' vas a marked tendency for yields to improve on the outer edees 
of the European c.rcle of intensity. Higher yields pushed out across Northern and 
Western France across Poland and the Balkans, into Central Italy and into the 
Baltic States (Maps 2a-2f). There seems every reason to expect a continuance of 
this movement when the disturbance of the present war is over. 
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PART II. INTERPRETATION. 

29. We may now turn to the two questions forming the main object of the 
present study: (i) Why did European production decline so drastically during the 
war? (ii) Why did it not return to its pre-war level before 1925 or even later 5 
These questions are closely related, and may be considered together. The broad an¬ 
swer is similar for both; production fell during the war mainly because resources 
of all kinds were withdrawn from agriculture on account of the war effort. Pro¬ 
duction did not recover until 1925, or even later, because resources that had been 
destroyed could not quickly be replaced, or because resources that had been di¬ 
verted into other occupations did not return to agricultural employments. These 
resources may be classified as follows: (i) land, (ii) labour, (iii) livestock, (iv) 
farm equipment, (v) fertilizers, (vi) transportation, (vii) enterprise and social 

climate. 

Land : 

30. The problem of the withdrawal and restoration of the resources devoted to 
agriculture may first be studied from the point of view of land. 

As will be seen from the indices shown in Table XIII,' the decline between 
1909-13 and 1920 in the cereal production of the continent as a whole was due 
about equally to a decline in area and a decline in yield The area under cere¬ 
als recovered steadily to a point some five percent below the pre-war level in 1925. 


Table XIII._ Indices of Cereal Area, Yield and Production In Continental 

Europe 


Year 

1909-13 

1920 

Area 

100 

85.3 

Yield 

100 

84.0 

Production 

100 

71.8 


1921 

1922 

1923 

90.5 

90.5 

91.9 

89.3 

84.7 

97.7 

80.9 

77.0 

90.3 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1933-37 

93.2 

95.3 

95.1 

100.5 

86.3 

103.8 

86.9 

104.6 

80.2 

98.8 

92.5 

105.2 


The yield also showed a rising trend, though it fluctuated from 

* * ^3 

ing the two-year cycle in crops to which attention has been drawn in section 8; 
it rose above the pre-war level in 1925. The averages for 1933-37 show both 
these trends continuing; by that time the area under cereals had regained the pre¬ 
war figure, and the yield had risen to a point nearly five per cent above the pre- 

war level. 

The detailed analysis by small districts of the changes in production, area and 
yield of cereals is shown in map diagrams 4, 5 and 6 (Appendix III). 

The following conclusions may be drawn from these maps: 

1 Series “Total A” reproduced from Appendix II, Table l. 
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(i). The decline in production during the war was fairly uniform in all dis¬ 
tricts of the continental belligerents. 1 here was, however, some tendency for 
coastal districts in France to decline less than the interior districts (Maps 4a 

4b). ’ 

(n). Recovery was not uniform (Maps 4c-4f). Some p^rts of France re¬ 
covered very quickly—*. g. 9 the Loire Valley. Other parts in the South and 
West-Central regions never recovered at all. In Germany the East recovered 
more rapidly than the West. The Danube Valle}?- (except northern Bulgaria) 
also recovered very slowly. Table 2 of Appendix II shows the recovery of that 
region b}' countries. It will be seen that production recovered in Bulgaria (ap¬ 
parently) by 1919-20; in Poland by 1921-22; in Czechoslovakia by 1923; in 
Yugoslavia by 1924; in Hungary by 1925; in Roumania by 1926. Production in 
some of these countries slipped back afterwards, but only in Roumania did the 
average for 1933-37 fall short of the pre-war figure. No country in Eastern and 
Central Europe restored the area under cereals to its pre-war level before 1924-25. 

(iii). Over most of France and Western Germany the decline in cereal area 
during the war was fairly uniform. In Eastern Germany the decline was rather 
less than in France and Western Germany (Maps 5a, 5b). It is roughly true 
that the boundary between the regions of greater and of lesser decline in the 
area under cereals follows the line which divides the peasant agriculture of the 
west from the predominantly large-estate agriculture of Eastern Germany. It 
almost follows the boundary of Napoleon’s empire. 1 Apparently the agriculture 
of large states was better able to withstand the war demand for labour than was 
the agriculture of one-family farms. 

( IV )* The recovery in the area under cereals was also fairly uniform (Maps 

5c to 5f). Over most of Western and Central Europe the area returned to a 

figure around 90% of the pre-war figure. Certain “patches” stand out as areas 

of slow recovery: Normandy, Burgundy, Southern France, South Germany and 
Austria. 

( v ) * The decline in yield was fairly uniform (Maps 6a, 6b); again, how¬ 
ever, there is a division between large-estate and peasant agriculture. Map 6a 
shows that the decline in yield in Eastern Germany was greater than the de¬ 
cline in France and Western Germany. Evidently large-estate agriculture was 

more vulnerable than peasant agriculture to the lack of certain fertilizers dur¬ 
ing the war. 

(vi) . The recovery in yields was not uniform. According to Maps 6c and 
6d Central France, the Netherlands, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria had 
recovered by 1921, while North and West Germany and the Danube Valley had 
not recovered even by 1924. Referring again to Table 2, Appendix II, it will 
be seen that apparently the yield recovered in Bulgaria and Poland by 1920; 
Czechoslovakia by 1921; Yugoslavia by 1924; Austria and Hungary by 1925. Rou- 

'The small-peasant agriculture of Western Germany is in large part the outcome of reforms introduced 
during the occupation of that area by Napoleon- 
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mania and Greece had not recovered the pre-war yield even in the period 1933- 
37. Recovery was delayed by land reforms in certain of these countries. 

(vii). It is evident from the above that the marked differences in the rate 
of production recovery in different parts of Europe are due much more to diff¬ 
erences in the recovery of yields than to differences in the recovery of area 

planted. 

(viii). There is some evidence to show that the yield fell most where it was 
highest. Since high yields are normally achieved by the intensive use of fer¬ 
tilizers and labour, this was to be expected. But as there are two factors at 
play of varying importance in different countries, comparisons between countries 
are not very significant. The evidence from the national figures is much more 
conclusive—Germany and France may be selected by way of illustration. The 
individual districts of pre-war Germany (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) and pre-war 
France detailed in the maps are grouped below according to their cereal yield in 
1913, and the average decline in yield that had taken place by 1917 is calculated 

for the same groups: 


Germany (24 Districts) 


Yield in 1913 

Average % drop in 

(quintals per ha.) 

yield in 1917 

15 - 

-17.5 

25 

17.5—20 

35 

20 - 

—22.5 

40 

22.5—25 

43 


France (87 Departments) 1 


Yield in 1913 

Average % drop in 

uintals per ha.) 

yield in 1917 

7.5—10 

13 

10 —12.5 

20 

12.5—15 

24 

15 —20 

32 


In Italy on the other hand, as will be seen from a comparison of maps 6a and 
2a the yield was relatively best maintained in 1917 in those fertile Northern 
districts where it was highest in 1913. But Italy only entered the war in 1915 
and did not suffer from any serious shortage of fertilizers until the 1916-17 crop 


year. 

(ix). Contiguity to the battle front did not have a particularly unfavourable 
effect on yield (Map 6a). The uninvaded sections of the French departments of 
Nord Meuse and Meurthe-et-Moselle actually recorded a smaller decline in yield 
than’the rest of France. The yield in the French battlefield area was low ,n 
1919 (Map 6b), but had recovered to a level comparable with other parts or 

the country by 1921. 


Labour: 

• 31 The next question is how far the decline in production, and the slow re¬ 
covery,' were due to the scarcity of labour. There is no doubt that the withdrawal 


'Excluding three departments which had a yield of about 20 quintals per ha_ in 1913 Of these Seine- 
Muuouig uiicc * , conforming to the general tendency. For the other two depart- 

? ad an a Nurd the 3 and 19)7 data are not directlv comparable. The 1917 index of the for- 
ments Seme and No«l—die 3 nn<l ivi negligible cereal production and its index for wheat 

Tnc W w». n r ,n The 1917 index (yield 11 cereals) of the latter department was 95 hut related in far, 
to a very much Tmaller territory than in the base year, as is demonstrated by its area index which dropped 

to 25 (1913 — 100). 
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f labour from agriculture was the most important factor accounting for the de¬ 
cline m production during the war. It is no doubt the major cause of the decrease 
in area. The decline in horses and equipment was almost certainly less than the 
decline in the labour supply, as will be shown below. A certain part of the fall in 
yield must also be attributed to the withdrawal of labour, for the labour supply 
probably declined more than the cultivated area, and, therefore, the latter could 
not be cultivated so intensively as before. Unfortunately, it is impossible to get 

for Europe as a whole to show the exact magnitude of the withdrawal of 
on account of the war. Nevertheless, some figures are available. M. Auge- 
estimates that out of 5.2 million male agricultural workers in France, 3.7 
were taken by the army, leaving only 1.5 million men and 3.2 million 
An inquiry conducted in 1916 revealed a reduction in total workers rang;- 


figures 
labour 
La rib e 

million 

women. 


ing from 65% in the North-East to 53% in the South, with a reduction in the 
yield of a working day ranging from 38% to 24%. 2 We shall not be far wrong 
if we assume that towards the end of the war the effective labour force of French 
agriculture was somewhat less than half its pre-war level. This in itself is enough 
to account for the great areas in 1917 and 1919 (Maps 4a and 4b) where the pro¬ 
duction was less than half that of 1913. In Russia also, according to M. Ant- 
siferov, about 40-50% of agricultural labour was mobilised. 3 Dr. Skalweit esti¬ 
mates that in Germany, of the 5.2 million men in agriculture, about 3.3 million 
were mobilised, 1 while an inquiry in Bavaria in 1917 showed a 70% reduction in 
man power. These figures should be compared with Auge-Lanbe’s figures for France 
mentioned above. The figure of a 50% reduction in labour supply seems to be 
fairly representative of all the continental belligerents. 


In Great Britain the stor\ r was different. Here enlistment of agricultural work¬ 
ers was discouraged, conscription was not introduced until 1917, and even then 
deferment was easily obtained for essential agricultural workers. 5 A country, which 
like Great Britain had a relatively small proportion of her population engaged in 

agriculture, did not have to draw on agricultural man-power so heavily as did the 
agricultural nations. 

According to official British figures, the number of employees in agriculture 
changed as follows from July 1914 to July 1918: 6 

1 M. Auge-Laribe, L’Agriculture pendant la Guerre, p. 66. 

2 Ibid., p. 87. 

^ Antsiferov, et al., Russian Agriculture During the War, (Carnegie Foundation), Chapter 5. 

4 August Skalweit, "The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labor Supply in Germany During the War. 
The International Review of Agricultural Economics.Vol. 13 (1922), p. 836. 

5 International Review of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 13, p. 85. 

6 British Association, “British Labour, Replacement and Conciliation, 1914-21”, London, 1921, p. 67. 
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(Numbers in OOO’s) 




Males 


Females 



Total 



1914 

1918 

% Change 

1914 

1918 

% Change 

1914 

1918 

% Change 

•• • • « 

Permanent 

Workers 

800 

589 

26 

80 

113 

+41 

880 

702 

20 

Casual 

Workers 

120 

70 

—42 

50 

65 

+30 

170 

135 

—21 

Total 

920 

659 

—28 

130 

178 

+37 

1050 

— ^ ^ • • ■■ 

837 

20 


As the number of farmers no doubt declined relatively less than the number of 
workers, the total labour supply was clearly much better maintained than on the 

continent. 

32. All the belligerents made attempts to relieve the labour shortage. Pris¬ 
oners of war were used in almost all countries with varying success. By 1916 
Germany had 900,000 prisoners so engaged, but their productivity is stated to 
have been low 1 Most countries granted leave, especially round harvest time, to 
soldiers who had been agricultural workers. Wounded men and re.ugees from 
battle fronts were used. School children were organized into agricultural work- 
camps; women were extensively employed. Even the armies behind the lines 
cultivated considerable areas when the fronts were stable An important dif¬ 
ference between British and Continental agriculture should be noticed here On 
the continent women work in agriculture even in peace time, and consequently do 
not form a reserve for use in time of war—they cannot do much more than they 
are doing already. In Britain such work is less general, and consequently women 
may form an important reserve of agricultural labour. A peculiarity of German 
agriculture is also worth mention-its reliance on seasonal ore.gn labour. The out¬ 
break of war caught nearly 300,000 Russian and Polish workers in Germany. 
These remained for the duration of the war, and even increased in number as 
Polish territory, previously Russian, was brought under German control. None 
of these attempts to overcome the labour shortage, on the continent at least, were 

successful. 

33 Whereas it is fairly clear that the decline in production during the war is 
closely'related to the withdrawal of labour, the relation between the recovery ot 
production after the war and the labour situation is more obscure. 

Census figures are not available covering the whole of Europe, but there is 
evidence that in the principal belligerent countries the war occasioned a relative, 
decline in the rural population. Thus in France the population m urban com¬ 
munes (with over 2,000 inhabitants) was 7.51 millions in 1911 and! 17.38 millions 
in 1921. The “rural” population was 22.09 million in 1911 and 20.12 million in 
1921 (1911 boundaries in both cases). Thus almost the whole net loss of popu- 

1F. Aereboe, Der Einfluss des Kriegcs auf die Landwimchaftliche Proclukt.cn in DeuUchland. (C ar¬ 
negie Foundation), p. 33. 
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lation took place in the rural areas. In Germany in 1925 the “war generation’’of 
men aged 24-44 comprised 32.7% of the male population of cities with over 100- 
000 inhabitants, and only 26.7% of the remaining districts. This relative decline 
m the rural population may be due to two reasons. One is a greater proportion¬ 
ate loss of rural men in the war. Thus in Austria the war losses represented 2.8% 
of the total population, but losses of agriculturalists comprised 3.4% of the agricul¬ 
tural population. 1 In France, 16.1% of all men mobilized were lost, but Paris lost 
only 10.5% and Marseilles only 11.9%. 2 No figures are available for Germany. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that in general the losses from rural areas were greater 
than those from urban areas; the former had fewer original rejects on health 
grounds and rural soldiers are less likely to obtain the safer specialized jobs be¬ 
hind the lines. Nevertheless, figures for losses by occupation, which are available 
for France, seem to contradict the above proposition. France lost 538,000 agricul¬ 
turalists, representing 6.1% of the people engaged in agriculture. She lost 757,000 
men from other occupations, representing 6.3% of the people engaged in non-agri- 
cultural occupations. 3 It is probable, therefore, that a second reason for the decline 
in rural population—the flow to the towns—is more important. War jolts men out 
of their accustomed pursuits, and seems to speed the movement to the towns. Dur¬ 
ing the war, men and women who are not in military occupations are attracted to 
the towns by the expanding war industries. After the war they may not wish to 
return to the country. The demobilized rural soldier also is an uprooted man who 
may be unwilling to return to the placid life of his fathers. 


34. When the changes in agricultural production are compared with changes in 
agricultural population for various districts or countries, a broad connection is ob¬ 
served, as in Diagram 4. There are many important exceptions, however. Hun- 
gary ( Trianon boundaries) increased her agricultural population* but recovered 
production very slowly. The same is almost certainly true of Roumania, although 
no relevant population figures are available for that country. It is probably true 
to say that agricultural populations have been rising, in absolute figures, in South¬ 
ern and Eastern Europe, but falling in Western Europe. The long-run trend, ob¬ 
servable in Map 4f, for production to rise in Southern and Eastern Europe and to 
fall in Northern and Western Europe is probably closely connected with the long- 
run trends in population. But the extent of recovery after the war is not closely 
connected with the change in the number of agriculturalists. This is shown clearly 
for France in Diagram 5, where the relation between the index of agricultural popu¬ 
lation (1906=100) and the index of cereal production (1913 = 100) is shown for 
1921. There is a small negative correlation, indicating that production recovered 
most in those departments in which the number of agriculturalists fell most. It 
is evident that changes in the efficiency of labour must have been a more im¬ 
portant factor in promoting recovery in some districts than changes in the number 
of labourers. It is worthy of note that it is the technically advanced countries, by 
and large, which suffered the greatest diminution in agricultural labour, indicating 
that technical progress proceeded more rapidly in countries that were already ad- 


1 Bureau International du Travail, Enquete sur la production, 1924, p. 49. 

2 Bureau International du Travail, Enquete sur la production, 1924, p. 49. 

3 M. Huber. La population de la France pendant la guerre, (Carnegie Foundation), p. 423-426. 
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Diagram 5.—France 

Index of Farm Labour Population in 1921 (1906 = 100) 

RELATED TO INDEX OF CEREAL PRODUCTION IN 1921 (1913 = 100) 

(By Departments) 
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vanced than in more backward countries. Even within France the industrial north 
suffered a greater decline in agricultural labour than the rest of the country, 
whereas in the south, where the number of agriculturalists mcieased, production 

diminished. 

Livestock: 

35. The numbers of livestock have an important effect both on the total out¬ 
put of agriculture and on the -form in which the output appears. In order to 
interpret these changes it is desirable again to analyse the figures by small regions. 
This is done in Maps 7 and 8. The following conclusions can be drawn: 

(i) . The number of cattle declined fairly uniformly around an average ol 
less than 10% in most of France, in Switzerland, and the Netherlands, and in 
Germany with the exception of two regions of high cattle density, Bavana an 
Schleswig-Holstein, where numbers actually increased between 191 j and 15*1*. 
Only in the battlefield areas (including Belgium) and in a lew other V rench dis¬ 
tricts principally in Southern France, did the decline exceed 20%. Losses in the 
battlefield areas were made good by about 1024. Elsewhere on the Continent, 
recovery was on the whole relatively slow, the reconstruction ot cattle herds b) 

natural growth being necessarily a lengthy process. 

(ii) The number of pigs not only declined greatly, but declined much more 
in some'districts than in others. In 1919 there were only about 30/c o the 
pre-war number of pigs in the region stretching along the coast from Holland 
to Denmark. In a belt extending from Bavaria through Switzerland to the Ce- 
vennes there were from 60-80% of the pre-war numbers. Hie number of pigs 
recovered rapidly in all districts, although it lagged slightly in I ranee, Hungan 
and Transylvania by comparison with Germany. There has been a permanent 
shift away from the Dutch-German coastal region toward the south and east 

(Maps 8a-8e). 

(:::\ The number of sheep increased during the war in Western and South- 
ern Germany and in Switzerland, fell elsewhere in Europe, and fell greatly in 
France The situation did not change much until 1924 or 192a, when the num¬ 
bers declined rapidly in Germany also. A tendency is apparent for sheep 
numbers to grow in southern relative to northern Germany. 

fiv) The number of horses declined in practically all the belligerent coun¬ 
tries on the Continent during the war. Over most of the area the decline by 
districts varied between 10 and 30%. In the Western Front area, the Garonne 
Valley and Bavaria, however, the decline exceeded 30%. 1 he number increased 

in most districts in the years after the war, but decreased again during the 30s 

with the increase in motor vehicles. 

36. In interpreting the causes and effects of changes in livestock numbers cer¬ 
tain theoretical principles must be kept in mind. 

m Th e number of animals that can be most economically maintained de¬ 
pends on the amount of feed available. With a given amount of feed there is 
an “optimum” number of livestock which will give the maximum amount of live- 


» 
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stock Products. If the number is larger than the optimum figure too much of 
the available feed will have to go into the “maintenance” ration, and not enough 
nno the production” ration. If the number is smaller than the optimum, the 
efficiency of feeding (product per unit of feed) will decline as animals tend to 
be overfed. 1 here is reason to suppose that by the end of the war the number 
o cattle was above optimum. But the optimum figure was subsequently raised 
by the resumption of feed imports and the recovery in local feed production. 


(ii). Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine exactly the quantity of 
feed available for various classes of livestock, since it is not generally known what 
proportion of the main crops that provide the “production ration” (cereals, roots, 
and potatoes) is fed to stock. The decline in the production of cereals and pota- 
toes is some indication of the decline in feeding stuffs, for although it is prob¬ 
able that the production of grass, hay, and roots fell off rather less than that of 
cereals, it is also probable that a greater proportion of cereals and potatoes was 
diverted to human consumption. In addition there was a great decline in Euro- 

as is illustrated in Table XIV. The supplies of 
Russian barley, which were for the most part used to feed German pigs, were 
cut off by the war and never resumed. Imports of maize and linseed from Ar¬ 
gentina also were drastically curtailed in the later years of the war by the Brit¬ 
ish blockade and the German U-boat campaign. It is probable, therefore, that 
the supply of feeding stuffs in many areas of Europe at the end of the war was 
less than half the amount available in pre-war days. As imported barley and 

™ a 1 are mainl Y to pigs, a sharp reduction in pig population took place on 
the European Continent with the notable exception of Spain and Portugal. 


(iii). There was on the whole no drastic reduction in the number of cattle. 
It is possible that the production of milk and beef would have been larger in the 
years round about the end of the war if the number of cattle had been less. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that a vigorous policy of cattle slaughter 
should have been adopted. Cattle are infertile animals, having usually but one 
calf a year, and consequently it is difficult to raise their numbers rapidly. Map 
7 d shows, for instance, that even by 1928 there were large areas of Europe where 
the number of cattle had not recovered to the 1913 level. In judging the pol¬ 
icy to be followed in a feed shortage, therefore, the present loss in production 
which follows from keeping too many animals must be balanced against the fu¬ 
ture loss in production which would result from too great a slaughter. 


(iv). It is significant that the decline in the number of pigs was greater than 
that of any other animal. A temporary reduction in pig population can be al¬ 
lowed to take place the more readily as the pig is extremely fertile and the 
population, therefore, can be rapidly increased with an improvement in the feed 
supply, as was demonstrated by the rapid recovery following the war. The de¬ 
cline in imports particularly affected the pig industry of the Dutch-German- 
Danish coast (Map 8a). The belt in which the decline in the number of pigs was 
least and the recovery greatest corresponds roughly to the “potato belt” of Eu¬ 
rope, extending from Poland and Eastern Germany in a south-westerly direction 
through Bavaria into South-Central France. This fact brings out the point that 



Table XIV.—Trade in Feeding Stuffs (Export or Imports) 

Metric quintals (000,000’s) 
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Europe has two pig industries, operating under widely diverse conditions. The 
“port pig” is fattened on imported feeds, and centres around the great ports of 
cnm llamburg. The “potato pig” is fattened on bulky, locally grown 

feeds, usually potatoes. The war affected these two industries in different ways. 


(v). The divergent reactions of sheep breeding in France and in Germany 
( fable 3b of Appendix II) are to be explained mainly by the different situation 
in regard to imports of wool. France had access to overseas supplies, which 
t il i many had not. Consequently, in Germany the high price of wool made it 
profitable to use some ol the land which went out of cultivation to pasture 
sheep and goats. In France evidently this was not the case. It should be ob¬ 
served that there are two types of sheep breed in Europe: there is the “arable 
sheep industry where the sheep are fattened on root crops or artificial grasses, 
and the “pasture sheep” industry of the hill pastures. 


(vi). Information is deficient regarding the changes in farm equipment dur¬ 
ing the war, but it certainly deteriorated. We have numerical information only 
with respect to horses, where the decline in numbers during the war (10-30%) 
was generally less than the decline in labour power (about 50%). But during 
the war considerable numbers of horses were taken away from agriculture. 

37. In interpreting the recovery in livestock numbers after the war, a further 
theoretical principle is of importance. The rate of growth of a population depends 
on the excess of births over deaths. A growth in a livestock population can only 
be obtained by increasing the number of births, or by withholding animals from 
slaughter. The number of births is not usually capable of rapid expansion except 
as regards pigs, consequently the growth of a livestock population is often accom¬ 
panied at first by a reduction in the number of animals slaughtered. But, failing 
compensatory meat imports, a fall in slaughter tends to raise the price of meat, 
and thus increase the economic inducement to slaughter. Where imports of meat 
are normally small in relation to domestic production and are not capable of quick 
expansion, the withholding of animals from slaughter is likely to cause the price of 
meat to rise rapidly to the point at which it does not pay the producer to with¬ 
hold any more animals. This fact limits the economic rate of growth of the live¬ 
stock population. On the other hand, where meat consumption normally depends 
largely on imports capable of further expansion, even a small rise in price result¬ 
ing from a reduced supply of home-killed meat will suffice to attract additional im¬ 
ports to fill the gap. The availability of meat imports therefore may have a 
marked effect on the rate of recovery in livestock numbers. The factors here dis¬ 
cussed are particularly important as regards cattle, the natural fertility of which is 
comparatively low. 


Fertilizers: 

38. The supply of fertilizers was an important factor affecting agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Plants require several elements among which nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus are the most important. Animal fertilizer — manure and bone — pro¬ 
vides all three elements, though not always in the right proportions. Chemical 
fertilizers fall into three broad groups corresponding to the above elements: nitro¬ 
genous, phosphatic, and potassic. In the years following 1914, the Allies had con- 
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trol of practically all the natural sources of nitrates and phosphorus, and Germany 
of practically all the potash. Natural nitrates are found only in Chile; natural 
rock phosphates are found for the most part in North Africa, the United States, 
and Oceania. In 1914 almost the whole supply of potash came from deposits in 
Central Germany and in Alsace. In consequence of the war and the interruption 
of trade, the system of plant nutrition that rested on trade in chemical fertilizers 
was broken up, and the great fall in yield in Europe, and especially in the conti¬ 
nental belligerent countries, must be attributed mainly to this factor. 

39 Three factors determined the supply of nitrogenous fertilizers during and 
after the war (Table XV): (i) The availability of Chile nitrate. This was not 
available to the Central Powers from the very beginning of the war and the short¬ 
age of shipping had cut off almost all Europe’s imports by 1918, when France was 
the only European country to import any appreciable quantity. »)• 'he devel- 
opment of synthetic nitrates. In Germany the development of the Hnher process 
for the synthesis of nitrogen compounds from the air (1913) paved the way for a 
great expansion of production of nitrates and ammonium salts, so that in spite o 
the decline in imports the total supply increased. Britain before the «.u p.oductd 
more than her requirements of ammonium sulphate as a by-product of coal-gas pm- 
duction. The cessation of her imports of Chile nitrates by 1918 was more than com¬ 
pensated by the decline in exports of ammonium sulphate, so that the total . up- 
ply of nitrates actually increased. French production of nitrates was rathen ma 
and did not expand during the war, so that the decline in imports kvltc. a dee line 
the total supply, (iii). The absorption of nitrates for i h<’ms rr.nl and m r ? T 1 ”“ 
poses (eg explosives) withdrew a large amount from agricultural use. Estimates 

available for Germany suggest that consumption for agricultural " l 

absorbed most of the supply before the war, declined by over «c-h.alf lot.,1 srip¬ 
ply on the other hand, despite the virtual cessation of imports, vns onh lit 

ffe smaller in 19,8 ,h» before rhe war. ,hanks 

synthetic production. For other countries no estimates for the agr.eultu.a! ot 

synthetic proauctio reea rds France it may reasonably be assumed. 

nitrates seem to be available, but as regard^ l ^ ^ ^ im thaf thc agri _ 

from the decline in tota supp y '' j wou jj appear that the Italian total 

supply did not fall greatly until after the war, and hen, as ,n I ranee, 

beyond the pre-war level by the middle of the twenties. 

40 The supply of phosphatic fertilizers to agriculture comes from two main 
W. the PP y , P USU allv converted into superphosphate by treat- 

sources—phosphate rock, wh.ch » »y “ o{ the stccl industry. Table 

mg w,,h sulphuric and ba^ g > ^ be||i s . In making this rs- 

t.mate the production ofsuperph . ph h that thg amo , ln t available 

derived from natural phosphates. 1 , mrrpasrd in Great Brit- 

shrank greatly in France and Ge ™ an F su ’ pp)y recovered almost to its 

am. It should a,s ° e and^surpassed it by 1922, whereas the German supply did 

pre-war leve! by 1920 and s p a . > Britain greatly increased her produc- 

not recover the 1913 level until about ^ ^ Germany derived over half her 

ph”^L n s"bZ: r ',;,: »-i» basic slag, the Potion shrank durmg 



Table XV. —Production and Supply of Nitrates 

Metric tons of N (000’s) 
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Table XVI. —Production and Supply of Phosphates 

Metric Tons of P*>Or> (000’s) 


GERMANY 12 

Production (Basic* Slag) 
Net Imports 

Supply 

BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 12 

Product ion: 

Basic Slag, Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Natural Phosphates 
Total 

Net Exports 
Supply 

FRANCE 2 

Product ion: 

Basic Slag 
Natural Phosphates 
Tota 1 

Net Imports 
Supply 


UNITED KINGDOM 
and IRELAND 

Production (Basic Slag) 
Net Imports 

Supply 

ITALY 3 

Supply (Net Imports) 

NETHERLANDS 

Supply (Net Imports) 

DENMARK 2 

Supply (Net Imports) 

U.S.A. 

Product ion 4 
Net Exports 

Supply 



244 

174 

418 


28 

(72) 

(-84) 

(-12) 


60 

80 

140 

164 

3 04 


122 


155 


1913 1916 


751 

■307 

444 


329 
2 07 

536 


30 

(115) 

(-46) 

(69) 


95 

60 

155 

269 

424 


52 

136 

188 


173 


948 

-416 

532 


mnmraiBHffli 


923 


285 


285 


160 


131 


604 

-74 

530 


214 


214 


III 


2 Figure* prior to 1019 relate to pre-wor 

3 Production o f Crr*t Britain only* 

4 Al«o,t exclusively r»atur»l phosphate.* 


72 

141 

213 


759 

-44 

715 


13 

(62) 


106 

174 


136 


692 

115 

577 


134 


27 

76 

-15 


(62) (61) 


43 
25 
68 
2 67 

33 5 


76 

158 

234 


120 


1 251 
-3 2 6 

925 


127 

164 

291 


2 

117 

144 


171 


737 

224 

5H 



-7 
212 

35 9 


55 

49 

o 

* 

113 

-73 


1 C7 

3 03 

4 1 0 


40 

121 

161 


171 


73 7 
223 

514 


*150 

61 

*211 


45 
37 
8 
90 
-3 3 


76 
36 
112 
35 4 

4 66 


44 
1 08 

152 


214 


916 

259 

65 7 


1924 

192 6 

*170 

1 82 

140 

224 i 

*3 10 

406 

58 

94 

5 4 

69 

4 

4 

116 

1 ,7 

-57 

-86 

59 

81 

123 

159 

44 

5 1 

167 

210 

311 

3 03 

478 

5 13 

40 

24 3 

106 

112 

146 

136 

255 

280 

88 

98 

54 

70 

968 

l 095 

-257 

-238 

711 

857 


1923 


213 
35 


124 


2 OS 
-87 

121 


2 07 
36 
243 
249 

492 


29- 

106 

135 


202 


112 


fl 


076 

288 

788 
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the war, when, moreover, her imports of rock phosphate were cut off by the block¬ 
ade 1 lie drastic drop in the supply of phosphates in France during the war 
resulted m part from reduced imports of phosphate rock, but mainly from a heavy 
ceclme in the production both of basic slag an 3 of domestic phosphate rock. 

41. The tiade figures for potassic fertilizers are so incomplete that it is impos¬ 
sible to estimate the total supply by countries. Fortunately, however, the picture 
is a simple one. Before the war Germany had a virtual monopoly of potash. Dur¬ 
ing the war German production was fairly constant, and in view of the decline in 
exports the agricultural use increased. France and Britain went short of potash, 
but this did not seem to affect greatly the yield of British agriculture, and the de¬ 
cline in French yield is more likely to be due to other causes. 

Table XVII.— Production of Potash (as K 2 0) 

Metric Tons ( 000 ’s) 

1913 1916 1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 1924 1926 1928 

France — — — 92 199 146 207 272 403 447 

Germany 1 1110 884 1002 812 924 921 1296 842 1260 1691 

Poland — — — — — 3 IS 22 41 58 

Total 1110 884 1002 904 1123 1070 1518 1146 1704 2196 

Tn addition to the European production, the United States also began to develop 
sources of potash during the war, contributing 44,000 tons by 1920. 

42. Summing up the fertilizer situation it may be concluded that the scarcity of 
nitrogen and phosphorus were important factors contributing to the decline in yields 
during the war. After the war the release of supplies formerly devoted to military 
uses made nitrogen relatively plentiful; the main factor retarding recovery in yields 

, was lack of phosphorus. In this connection, it is perhaps worth observing that Ger¬ 
many, the only country that had a markedly deficient supply of phosphorus in the 
years following the war, was the only country of North-Western Europe that had 
not recovered her pre-war yield by 1928. In considering the total fertilizer situa¬ 
tion the value of manure must also be taken into account. An estimate is available 
for Germany - giving the amount of fertilizing substances in 1913, shown in Table 

XVIII. 

Table XVIII.— Fertilizers In Germany —1913-14 

Metric Tons (000’s) 



Nitrogen 

Phosphoric Oxide 

Potash 


(N) 

(P 2 O 5 ) 

(KAO) 

Chemicals 

210 

630 

557 

Animal Manure 

600 

300 

600 

Green Manure 

29 

8 

23 

Total 

839 

938 

1180 


It will be seen that artificials bulk much more largely in the total supply of phospho¬ 
rus than in the supply of the other two elements; consequently a decline in the supply 

1 Pre- and post-war figures not strictly comparable on account of territorial changes. 

2 Honcamp, Ueber Produktion, Verbrauch, und Bedarf an Pflanzennaehrungsstoffen. 


t 
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of fertilizing elements in manure depends to some extent on the degree to which 
animals are fed on imported fodder, for some elements of the fodder pass on to the 
manures. The decline in imported fodder during and after the war must have had 
an important effect on the supply of animal manure, especially in Germany. 


Transportation and Trade Impediments’. 

43. The transport situation should be mentioned as a general cause underly¬ 
ing the decline in production during the war years and the delayed recovery in some 
regions afterwards. It was probably not an important factor in Northern and 
Western Europe: in France, for instance, the number of locomotives and wagons 
actually rose (14,273 locomotives, 424,340 wagons in 1914, 14,719 locomotives and 
429,154 wagons in 1919). But in South-Eastern Europe the already inadequate 
transport system deteriorated gravely during the war. Thus ^Roumania (Old King¬ 
dom) had 900 locomotives before the war 1 and 150 in 1919. 2 The transport situa¬ 
tion was aggravated in the Danube Valley by the delay in the distribution of the 
rolling stock of the old Austro-Hungarian railroads among the succession states. 
It was further aggravated by the policy of the succession states themselves, which 
set up a complex network of trade and currency restrictions over the whole of what 
had once been a fairly unified economic area. Even the provinces of Austria im¬ 
posed restrictions on movement of foodstuffs to Vienna which were not removed until 
August 1922. Roumania prohibited the private export of wheat, and the price pol¬ 
icy of her wheat monopoly contributed to the decline in exports. All the succession 
states in the early ’twenties had exchange controls and export and import prohibi¬ 
tions, which only gradually gave way first to a quota arrangement and then to a 

tariff system. 


Land Reforms : . 

44 Among the general causes affecting agricultural recovery the agricultural 

reforms of Eastern Europe occupy an important though somewhat indefinable place. 

Extensive areas passed from large- to small-scale ownership after the war, and some 

two million new farms were created. The following table shows the percentage of 

total agricultural land affected in the various countries: 

Table XIX.— Effect of Agricultural Reforms. ui> to 1930 

Percentage of the total 


Country 

Greece 

Latvia 

Roumania 

Estonia 

Lithuania 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Jugoslavia 

Poland 

Bulgaria 


agricultural land affected 

50.0 

42.4 
29.7 
25.0 

17.5 
14.1 
10.0 
10.0 

6.1 

little 


April, 1922. 


_ 4 . rWrseas Trade, Commerce Reports, Roumania, April, 

Great Britain, Department of of the Danubian States, (Brookings Institute). . 

8L. Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism on. 
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The movement was mainly a social movement to create a peasant agriculture 
whose basic unit is the owner-occupied family farm, but in part also a national 
movement to replace alien by native landowners. Historically it may be consid¬ 
ered as a continuation of the French Revolution. The effect of the reform depended 
largely on the degree to which it involved the destruction of a system of enterprise 
as well as a system of ownership. In Roumania the reform seems to have delayed 
the recovery of production, in part because it involved a switch from wheat to 
maize, in part because a larger proportion of the peasant’s time was at first occu¬ 
pied in building houses and byres, in sinking wells, etc. In Greece the effect of the 
reform was perhaps overshadowed by the dislocations consequent upon the transfer 
of populations. In Serbia the reform meant little more than a cessation of rent pay¬ 
ments. In Hungary and Poland the quantitative effects were not large. In the 
Baltic states, although the reform was very extensive, it seems to have inaugurated 
an era of rapid progress, perhaps because these Northern states, in contrast with 
Roumania, could easily develop their livestock industry. It is reasonable to expect 
that the success of a reform which created millions of small farmers would be 
bound up with the development of livestock production, as it is in this form of 
enterprise that the small unit has an advantage. 

Profitability of Production : 

45. The profitability of agricultural production is another factor of obvious im¬ 
portance in the recovery. It is not necessary for the present study to enter upon 
the intricacies of farm cost accounting, the more so as but few and scrappy data 
are available for continental Europe for the period with which we are mainly con¬ 
cerned. It will suffice to refer briefly to the findings contained in reports on the 
agricultural situation in the ’twenties and early ’thirties issued by the Economic 
Committee of the League, the International Institute of Agriculture and the Inter¬ 
national Commission of (European) Agricultural Associations. 

# 

(i) . During the war when the demand for agricultural products greatly 
exceeded the reduced supply, agriculture in Europe seems to have been univer¬ 
sally profitable to the producer, and government intervention was directed 
mainly to the prevention of too great a rise in agricultural prices. This situa¬ 
tion continued for some two years after the Armistice. The sharp slump in world 
prices wffiich set in during 1920, however, brought widespread agricultural de¬ 
pression in Europe, even in countries in which there was inflation, as the prices 
of the goods the farmers sold, rose less than the prices of the goods they bought. 
“During the years 1921 to 1923, in particular, the receipts from agriculture did 
not, in most countries, cover the cost of production under normal working condi¬ 
tions,” 1 a fact which was clearly unfavorable to recovery. 

(ii) . A marked improvement in the profitability of agriculture took place 
after 1924, and continued for several years, though the pre-war price relation be¬ 
tween agricultural products, particularly cereals, and other commodities was not 
fully restored in many countries. 

% 

1 Memorandum (based on the findings of the International Commission of Agricultural Associations) 
presented by J. Gautier, A. Hermes and H.A.F. Lindsay to the World Economic Conference, Geneva, 1927. 
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(iii) A new agricultural depression set in during 1928—a year of exception 

ally large crops both in Europe and in exporting countries overseas-and was 

intensified in 1929 by the slump in industrial activity. As from the end of the 

’twenties, with a view to preserving the peasantry that was threatened by mm 

Governments intervened in one European county after another bt various 

measures (increased import duties, milling regulations, price guarantees, debt al 

leviations and subsidies of different kinds) designed to mitigate the depression in 

agriculture. As a result of such intervention (often described as aiming at g 

cultural self-sufficiency) and under the influence of the revival in demand fol- 
cultural self su JJ (f rom 1933) in industrial activity, the profitability 

(^agricultural production seems to have been largely restored, at least to the 
pre-depression level, during the latter part of the ’thirties in the normally cereal- 

importing countries of Europe. 

(iv) It should be observed that the post-war crises in European agriculture 
re .o c r > 

inter-war period. 
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PART In Twn U uHfJ R X 0F CONCLUSIONS, COMPARISON BETWEEN THF 

TWO WAR PERIODS, AND POST-WAR IMPLICATIONS 

tatoefJroffT^nT'H EUr ° P u thC prod “ ction and net cereals and po- 

Tn lgiQ 11, h P 3 dUnng tHe WHr 3nd remained low ^ the early post-war years 

of the p^aT,vS g e e COnSUmP,, ° n ° f ,h ' ! ' COmmo<iitic! ™ »bo„ t o„ e -,hird short 

The fall in the output of livestock products was probably at least as ereat 

whde livestock numbers declined by rather less than one-fifth-cattle by less than 
one-tenth—on the average. ' 


47. The post-war recovery in cereal production was slow. The potato crop 
passed the pre-war mark as early as 1922, but the aggregate cereal crop had stiH 
not returned to the 1909-13 level by the middle of the ’twenties. Even hi 1925-29 
this level had not been fully regained in Western Europe. 

The cereal imports of this region for the same period were, however, almost 
large enough to raise total consumption (though not consumption per capita) to 
the pre-war average. In Eastern Europe, which exported a much smaller propor¬ 
tion f * r'u ’V he lat V wentles tha " before the war, total cereal consump¬ 
tion rose slightly above, and consumption per capita almost equalled, the pre-war 

£ure. In the early twenties, Eastern Europe was a net importer of cereals. 


48. The fall in Europe’s cereal production during the war was due in about 

equal measure to a reduction of the area under cereals and a decline in the yield 

per unit of area. The main cause of the area reduction was the shortage of man 

power, due to the calling of men to the colours. The decline in yield was due to 

a shortage both of labour and of important fertilizers, especially phosphates and 

natural manure. The shortage of draught power (as horses were taken by the ar- 

mies) and the inadequate repairs and replacements of productive equipment were 
additional contributing factors.' 


49. The slow pace of recovery after the war was due to a number of factors, 
the relative force of which varied from one region or country to another. The main 
initial cause was undoubtedly the marked deterioration of the whole productive 
■ • ^ . land, equipment, livestock and, perhaps, even man power, 

vv ich had taken place, in neutral as well as belligerent countries, under the strain 
of war. Actual devastation through military operations was not a major factor. 

Under the economic and social conditions which prevailed on the Continent 
during the early post-war period, a rapid restoration of normal production stand¬ 
ards could hardly be expected. Agriculture, like industry, was suffering from the 
scarcity of capital and the general disorganization brought about by the inflation. 
War continued to be waged for some years after 1918 in Eastern Europe, and radi¬ 
cal land reforms temporarily delayed recovery in some countries. 


On the Continent as a whole the recovery in yield took place faster than the 
reconstitution of the area planted under cereals. The yield rose above the pre-war 
level for the first time in 1925 and, as the trend was upwards, it later reached a 
higher average than before the war. On the other hand, the cereal area was, in the 
middle of the ’twenties, still noticeably smaller than before the war. It was only 
towards the middle of the ’thirties that it climbed back to the pie-war average. 
And this was only as a result of the policy aiming at the preservation of the peas¬ 
antry and at lessening the dependence upon imports, which was widely adopted in 
the course of the great depression, and which largely restored pre-depression levels 

of profitability in cereal production. 


50. Despite the rise in yields resulting from improved agricultural technique, 
including the extended use of synthetic fertilizers, there was still room at the end 
of the inter-war period, and there will be room after the present war, for further 
improvement. Increased industrialization of backward agricultural areas would be 
a meatis to that end, for high yields are achieved by intensive cultivation, by live¬ 
stock farming and dairy production which can be remuneratively pursued in indus¬ 
trialized areas. In fact, the industrial regions of Continental Europe are more 
important agriculturally than are the primarily agricultural regions. 

51. Industrialization, where it leads to a rise in the standard of living, is gen¬ 
erally accompanied by a change in consumers’ demand in favour of animal and 
other non-cereal foodstuffs. Indeed, the production of these foodstuffs proved on 
the whole to be more remunerative, and therefore expanded more rapidly, than 
cereal production during the inter-war period. Per capita consumption of cereals 
barely returned to the 1909-13 average in the cereal-exporting Eastern part of the 

Continent. In the cereal-importing Western part it never recovered the pre-war 
level In fact, it declined considerably in the wake of the agricultural self-suffi¬ 
ciency drive (accompanied by a marked decrease in cereal imports) in the early 
’thirties and, in the last quinquennium of the mter-war period, it was apparently 
almost one-fifth less than in the period 1909-13 The local production of cereals 
was some 12% short of the pre-war volume. Nonetheless, the average consume, 
m Western Europe was undoubtedly less inadequately nourished before the pres¬ 
ent war than before the last war. The change in diet accompanying the rise in the 
standard of living in cereal-importing Western Europe would appear therefore to 
have been one of the underlying causes of the unwieldy surplus situation which 
confronted the cereal producers of the exporting areas overseas during the thirties. 
The long-term trend here referred to should not be ignored m look.ng ahead to 
the world cereal situation that will have to be faced after the present war, once the 
urgent needs of relief and rehabilitation have been satisfied. 

52 The relief and reconstruction needs of the Continent will depend very 
lar Jv on the local agricultural situation as it exists at the time the war is brought 
to an end in Europe What, exactly, that situation will be cannot of course, be 
accurately forecast at the present stage. If, however, we compare the general posi¬ 
tion in the hird and the fourth years of this war-such as it appears from the some¬ 
what inprecise and scrappy information available-w.th that of the corresponding 
years of the last war, the following points of similarity and dissimilarity emerge: 


(0 The genera 1 course of cereal and potato production on the Continent as 
a whole has been fairly s.milar during the two wars and, climatic factors apart, 
or tie same asic reasons, namely, a shortage of man power and draught power 
the rundown condition of equipment and the lack of certain fertilizers. When 
complete and accurate data are made available, the relative fall in production, 
compared with the pre-war average in the two cases, may prove to have been 
not much smaller m 1942 than in 1917. The crop prospects in the summer of 

u I"" 1 , t0 f rom,se an "improvement. It may be recalled in this connection, 
that though the cereal crop (at any rate of Western Europe) was considerably 

arger ,n 918 than m 1917, the first post-war year 1919 (under the impact of the 

factors referred to above) yielded a harvest that was even smaller than the poorest 

ot the war period. 

(ii). In contrast to the last war, the course of military events in the pres- 

ent war has led to the subjection of practically the whole of the Continent to 

the rigours of a tight blockade. It should also be noted that the destrection 

caused in Spain prior to this war, by the Spanish Civil War, was greater than that 

caused in South-Eastern Europe by the Balkan wars which preceded the last 
world war. 

As a consequence of aerial warfare, the destruction of physical capital is 
much greater in the present than in the last war and, under the German occu¬ 
pation, the civilian population of Europe is also suffering greater hardship which 
may reduce its productive capacity for-years to come. The population of the 
Continent as a whole has not necessarily had less (it may have had more) to 
eat in terms of calories, for the reduction in livestock (especially cattle) has 
been carried considerably farther in this war, and a considerably smaller propor¬ 
tion of the supply of cereals and potatoes, etc., has therefore been taken away 
from human consumption to be transformed into livestock products. But the 
distribution of the available supply of vegetable foodstuffs has been organized in 
a manner such as to benefit, in the first instance, the population of the ruling 
power, and there is little doubt that very large groups of the populations of the 
other nations are more undernourished than in the last war. 

Further, transportation facilities are undergoing heavier and more widespread 
destruction and disruption than during the last war. It is also probable that 
fewer replacements and repairs of worn agricultural equipment are being made 
today, as the available industrial capacity has been concentrated in a higher de¬ 
gree on the production of implements of war. The heavy reduction in livestock 
means a loss of agricultural capital which cannot be made good rapidly and it 
entails, moreover, a reduction in the supply of natural manure. Especially since 
the conquest of North Africa by the Allies, the lack of phosphates, which are so 
important an element in the fertilizer diet that is necessary to keep the soil in 
good condition, must have become at least as serious as it was during the last 
war. Finally, the rural population of large sections of the Continent has been 

dispersed, a fact which is bound to react unfavourably on agricultural productive 
capacity. 
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(iii). When all of the above factors are considered, it is apparent that, fun¬ 
damentally, the agricultural position of the European Continent is weaker at 
present than it was at the end of the last war and is bound to weaken further, 
the longer the war lasts. As nearly the whole of the Continent is now involved, 
the need for initial relief from overseas and for assistance in reconstruction will be 
the greater and the more urgent. Failing such assistance, the process of agricul¬ 
tural recovery may prove to be even slower and more painful than it was last time. 

53 The task of alleviating the fertilizer shortage in Europe after the war may 
not prove very difficult, at any rate as regards synthetic fertilizers, since there will 
be no lack of industrial capacity nor, in most cases, of the requisite raw materials 
for their production. But the import requirements of natural phosphates, the only 
important fertilizer raw material that nature does not provide in sufficient amount 
on the Continent, will have to be met and time is always required before exhausted 

land can be got back to full fertility. 

For the replacement of the agricultural equipment destroyed, worn out or ren¬ 
dered obsolete the engineering industries expanded during the war will, it may be 
assumed, prove adequate. The problem here is likely to prove to be one of pur¬ 
chasing power rather than of productive capacity. 

A number of years will certainly be required to reconstitute the reduced cattle 

herds and to make good the serious deficiency of dairy produce Th,s hvest0( : k 
problem, which was perhaps the least difficult that presented itself last time, is likely 
to prove the most serious of those facingEuropean agriculture after the present war 
and it therefore deserves particular attention in any comprehensive reconstruction 

programme. 
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APPENDIX I 

Production, I radf. and Supply of Cereals and Potatoes 


(reiieral Note. Up to 1938 the tables are based exclusively on the International 
Year Book of Agricultural Statistics published by the International Institute of Ag¬ 
riculture, Rome. The data shown for 1939 and 1940 are taken partly from the same 
sources and partly from national statistics. 

In the course of the war-period, 1914-1918, most of the belligerent countries on 
the Continent discontinued publication or trade statistics. The figures shown for 
1914 are somewhat incomplete as, in the case of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel¬ 
gium and Italy, they cover only the first six months of the year. It should be re¬ 
called, however, that oversea imports into Belgium, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
practically ceased with the outbreak of the war at the beginning of August. Also, 
the production data grew increasingly scarce, particularly in Eastern Europe and 
Russia, as from 1917. 


I he eastern borders of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, have 
chosen as the line of demarcation between Western and Eastern Continental 
rope shown separately in Tables la and lb, the former region being normally a 
importer and the latter a net exporter of cereals. 


been 

Eu- 

net 


ArnNDIX I —Production, Net Imports > (+). N*‘ Exports > (-) and Supply 2 of Cereals and Potatoes 3 

Metric quintals (000,000’s). 

Table 1 .— Continental Europe 4 . 
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t Bracketed figures in first column indicate product*on within post-war boundaries. 
For footnotes see end of Appendix 1. 



Table 1-a — Western Continental Europe 
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Table 2 —Russia, including Siberia.— U.S S.R. 
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Table J.—British Isles (United Kingdom and Ireland) 



Ki>r footnotes >.ce end of Appendix 1 


































North America (United States and Canada). 
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For footnotes see end of \ppcndix 1 
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FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX I 

* Partly provisional data. 

1The Wh«M re o^ 0 nt.Y h nf t fl nd r ' Ve incIude . flour “pressed in terms of grain as follows: 
vv neat 1 quintal of flour = 1.3 quintals of grain 

R y *— 1 quintal of flour = 1.7 quintals of grain. 

2 Production plus net imports or minus net exports. 

ratio^^TulntaT^t'reXt 00 ; aCC ° rda " C ' " ith < he **><*-1- 

4 Excluding Turkey and Russia. 

Continent " est o{ the eastern borders of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

6 Continent east of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. (Excluding Turkey and Russia). 

7 I he Russian production data for the war years are not strictly comparable to those for 1909-13 as 
to thnr of re fh° nS '^ re om,tt ! d . from year to year making the scope of the statistics for 1917 roughly equal 
frontier onlv P ° St '" ar stat,st,cs - The trade statistics for the years 1920-2+ are for trade across the European 

and 8 Ne r w C Z P eala g nd ain exp ° r,ins countrics onl >’. namely: Argentine, Uruguay, Union of South Africa, Australia 
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APPENDIX II 

Analysis by Regions and Countries 

In Table 1, Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., has been divided into twelve regions 
(c/. map attached) as follows: 

Reeion I The Northern Neutrals: Denmark (pre-war boundaries), the Neth¬ 
erlands Noway, Sweden, and Switzerland. This region is defined so as to sepa¬ 
rate out those territories which were under neutral control during the war. The 
part of Schleswig ceded to Denmark by Germany is therefore not included. 

Region II. Spain and Portugal. Spain is separated from the other neutrals 
because the war affected her differently. 


Region III. The United Kingdom and Ireland 


ReRion IV. Uninvaded France: i. e„ France less Alsace-Lorraine, and less 
the ten^departments occupied in whole or in part by the Germans: Nord Pas de 
Calais" Somme, Aisne, Ardonnes, Oise, Marne, Meuse, Meuthe-et-Moselle and 

Vosges. 

Region V. The Western Front. The ten occupied departments of France, to¬ 
gether with Belgium, including Eupen and Malmedy. 

Reeion VI. Uninvaded Italy: Italy, less the province of Venete, and less the 
provfncfs of Venezia Tr.dentina and Venezia G.ulia ceded by Austria. 

Reeion VII The Italian Front. The Italian provinces of Veneto and Venezia 
Giulia/ Before the war Venezia Giulia consisted of the Austrian provinces of Gorz 

and Gradisce, Istria, and Trieste. 

Region VUI-a. The German Republic, with the boundaries finally established 

in 1923 ' , , v c 

o • VJH-h The districts ceded by Germany as a result of the war: baar, 

e Z ton he p 0 i; s h provinces of Poznan, Pomorse and Slash (Silesia), Hult- 

Alsace-Lorraine Danzig, Memel. Eupen and Malmedy, ceded to 

et,'"! »'re S/SK in *2 -eg,on b„, in Region V, as ,he y are nor g.ven 
sepfrately in the post-war Belgian statistics. 

n 1/711 r The Republic of Austria, with boundaries established by 

mcludbfg°Burgenian<l; Boh.™,a. Moravia, and Sd.aia; Veneaia Tr.dcnrina. 

Reeion VIII is defined so as to include the more highly developed regions of 
the Central Powers, following the boundaries as they existed during the war. 

Reeion IX. Hungary (Trianon boundaries), the Southern Voivodinas of Po¬ 
land (Galicia), Bukovina and Transylvania. 


Re gl °n A. he Old Kingdom of Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Greece. The 
purpose of this division is to trace the effects of the war, as far as possible, on the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is impossible to do this completely, as separate 
figures cannot be obtained for the parts of Jugoslavia which came from Austria and 
from Hungary. However, Regions VIII-c, IX, and X comprise the old Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire, plus the Balkan countries. Regions I to X include the whole of 

Europe outside the boundaries of pre-war Russia. Regions XI and XII cover the 
territory ceded by Russia as a result of the war. 

pedaf)^ 0 ” XL F ‘ n,and ’ Estonia < Latvia, Lithuania (not including Memel [Klai- 


R e gi°n XII. The Central and Eastern Voivodinas of Poland, Bessarabia. 
Four additional regions are inserted for purposes of comparison: 

Region XIII. The U.S.S.R. 


Region XIV. Mediterranean Africa; Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya, Egypt. 
Region XV. (North America, the United States and Canada). 


Region XVI. Five Southern Hemisphere 
guay, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 


Exporting Countries: Argentine, Uru- 


In Table 2, cereal indices are given separately for eight Central and Eastern 

European countries, in most of which land reforms were effected in the course of 
the post-war reconstruction period. 


It is not possible to give livestock numbers for consecutive years, but in Table 
3-a figures are given for the principal kinds of stock for 1913, and in Table 3-b in¬ 
dices have been computed for 1920 and 1925. The twelve European regions are the 
same as those given in Table 1. 


he statistics appearing in Appendix II come for the most part from national 
official sources except where national statistics were inadequate. In these instances 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, were used 
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APPENDIX JI^Tio/r 1. -Indices of Area, Yield and Production of Cereals. 

1909-13 = 100 
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focludin^ Knssia and Turkey. 
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Table 2 : 


Indices of Area, Yield and Production of Cereals in Central and Eastern Eur< 


1909-13 = 100 


Appendix II (continued) 


Count ry 

192 0 

] 1921 

1922 

1923 

192 4 

1925 

1926 

E 

AUSTRIA and 

Area 

72.4 


76.5 

83 .3 

82.8 

m .7 

ft a n 

l 

BUR Ci FINLAND 

Yie Id 

72 .5 


79.4 


87 .0 


mm 

J 


Product ion 

52.4 

64.9 

60.9 

75.1 

72.0 

90.9 

85.9 

1 

BULGARIA 

Area 

90.3 

91 .5 

93.3 

94.0 

97.8 

101.0 


l 


Yie id 

107.1 

96.5 

103.5 

100.0 

90.6 

123.5 

117.6 

l 


Product ion 

96.3 

88.6 

96.8 

94.9 

89.2 

125.7 

118.7 

l 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Area 

82.8 

81 .0 

81 .9 

82.0 

81 .4 

81 .9 

82.7 



Yield 

83.2 

116.8 

109.2 

124.4 

108.4 

130.5 

116.8 

E 


Production 

68 .9 

94.5 

e9.4 

101 .7 

88.2 

1 07.0 

96.7 

1 

GREECE 

Area 

73.5 

70.1 

63.1 

66.1 

77 .5 

93 .2 

29.5 

1 


Yield 

89.4 

91 .5 

87.2 

75.5 

72.3 

74.5 

77.7 



Production 

65.6 

64.5 

55.0 

50.3 

56 .3 

69.5 

69.9 

1 

HUNGARY 

Area 

i 84.9 

1 

87.4 

i 

i 

98.9 

96.5 

98 . D 

99.2 

101 .2 

1 


Yield 

78.4 

i 

75 .5 

77 .7 

92.8 

81 .3 

110.1 

103.6 

H 


Product ion 

66.2 

66.2 

76 .5 

89.4 

80.5 

1 08.7 

104.5 

H 

POLAND 

Area 

71 .0 

97.1 

90.7 

89.0 

93.8 

93 .5 

94.6 

11 


Yield 

104.4 

100.0 

116.8 

77.9 

118.6 

98.2 

108.8 

14 


Product ion 

74.4 

97.2 

I 05.8 

69.4 

110.8 

91 .6 

103.3 

1; 

ROUMANIA 

Area 

84.4 

89.2 

94.5 

99.2 

101 .2 

103.5 

102.8 

1 1 


Yield 

86.7 

63 .3 

77.5 

77.5 

60.0 

71.7 

99.2 

5 


Production 

72.9 

5 6.1 

73 .6 

76 .7 

60.6 

74.6 

101 .6 

C 

* 

YUGOSLOVJA 

A re ? 

89.5 

93.9 

95.1 

89.5 

96.1 

98.6 

96.0 

12 


Yield 

88.2 

74.8 

75.6 

89.9 

111.8 

122.7 

115.1 

11 


Product ion 

i 78.8 

70.3 

72.0 

80.6 

1 07.3 

120.8 

110.4 

13 
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For footnotes see next page. 




















FOOTNOTES TO TAHI.K 4 (AFl'ENOIX 11) 


* Estimate. 

1 Wheat, mcslin, r>e, barley. buckwheat. oats. maize, millet. 

2 French beans, preen peas, kidney beans, lentils peas, broad beans, dried kidney beans. 

» Potatoes, artichokes. 

facets, turnips, cabbage, clover, lucerne, >ainfoin, graves, annual fodder. 

r> Sugar beet, distillery beet, tobacco, hops, hemp, flax, colza, rape, pnpPJ- 

« Natural meadows, herbage, and pasturage. 

. i ^ in til#* • 'il’ile entitled ‘Superticic des differciUs parties du ter- 

7 Total Oil m llcri ' e ' 1 . I'"™, yv,",,7r It will'be observed that the results are not alway s consistent 

wlr r rnm. Ol^ived ^n'entitled ^l. P- ■» entiere. de la prodnct.on 

agricole’. . , ... , 

* The fipttre .or ialb.W is . * T ' ^tab7 -^t! 

(ii), which includes fallow under ■ the ht • ,\ lde tht . artr;1 under orchards and fruits, some of which 

in the table, because total ( 1 ) al o *o However, even it ‘Diverse Cultures is removed from 

are included under Diverse u llI j^ f-llo^’ would not be substantial^ different. 

Total (ii). the change- in the hgnrc tor r..r 
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CEREAL PRODUCTION, AREA, YIELDS AND 

LIVESTOCK population BY DISIRICTS 

OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


MAP DIAGRAMS 
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DISTRICTS SPECIFIED IN THE BASE MAP. 


A. AUSTRIA 


F - FRANCE (continued) 


A Lower Austria 
^ 2. Upper Austria 

A 3. Stvria 
A 4. Sa lzbur<? 

A 5. Tvrol and Venezia Tridentina 
A 6. V^rarIhere 
A 7. Carinthia 

B. BELGIUM 

Bv. BULGARIA 

C. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

C 1 . Bohemi a 
C 2- Moravia 
C 3. Siles ia 
C 4 . S 1 ova lr i a 

C 5- Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 

Z). 

F. FRANCE 

F 1 . Finif: ffcre 
F 2. Cotes -dn-Norrl 
F 3. Vorbihan 
F 4. Loire-Inferieure 
F 5. Vendee 

F Y. Charente-Inferieure 
F 7 . Gi mnde 
F 8. Landes 

F 9, °yre'nees (Basses-) 

F 10. 111 c-e t-V i la i ne 
F 11. Ma tne-et-Loire 
F 12. Sevres (Deux ) 

F 13, Charente 
F 14. Dordogne 
F 15. Lot-et-Garonne 
F 16. Gers 

F 17. Pyrenees (Mantes} 

F 18. N^nche 
F 19. Calvados 
F 20. Orne 
F 21 . Ma vp one 
F 22. Sarthe 
F 23. Indre-et-Loire 
F 24. Vienne 
F 25. Indre 
F 26. Vienne (Haute-) 

F 27. Creuse 

F 28. Correzc 

F 29. Lot 

F 30. Ca nt a 1 

F 31. Tarn-et-Garonne 

F 32. Avevron 

F 33, Garonne (Haute-) 

F 34. Tarn 
F 35. Ariose 

F 36. Pyr^n^cs-Orientales 


F 37. Aude 
F 38. Hlrault 
F 39. Se i ne - Inf 4r i eure 
F 40. Eure 
F 41. Eure-et-Loi re 
F 42. Loire-et-Cher 
F 43. Loiret 
F 44. Cher 
F 45. Allier 
F 46. Puv-de-Dome 
F 47. Loire (Haute-) 

F 48. Lozere 
F 49. Gard 
F 50. Somme 
F 51. Oise 
F 52. Seine-et-Oise 
F 53. Seine 
F 54. Seine-et-Marne 
F 55. Yonne 
F 56. Nifevre 
F 57. Saone-et-Loire 
F 58. Ain 
F 59. Rhone 
F 60. Loire 
F 61. Isfere 
F 62. ArHfeche 
F 63. Drome 
F 64. Vaucluse 
F 65. Bouches-du-Rhone 
F 66. Pas-de-Ca la is 
F 67. Nord 


G 6. Prussian Saxony ♦ Anhalt 
G 7. Schleswig-Holstein (post-wa 
G 8. Hanover, OlHernburg, Bremen 
Hamburg, and Brunswick 
G 9. Westphalia, WaldecW, Lippe 
and Schaumburg-Lippe 
G 10. Hessen-Nassau and Hesse 
G 11. Rhine Province (Less Saar) 

G 12. Saxony 

G 13. Wurttemberg ♦ Hohenzollern 
G 14. Baden 
G 15. VecV lenbure 
G 16. Thuringia 
G 1 7. Upper Bavaria 
G 18. Lower Bavaria 
G 19. Pa latinate 
G 20. Upper Palatinate 
G 21. Upper Franconia 
G 22. Middle Franconia 
G 23. Lower Franconia 
G 24. Swabia 

H. HUNGARY 

I. ITALY 

I 1 . Piedmont 
I 2. Liguria 
I 3. Lombardv 
I 4. Venezia 
I 5. Emi1ia 
I 6. Tuscanv 


F 

63. Aisne 

i 

• 

7. Marches 

F 

69. Ardennes 

i 

8. Umbria 

F 

70. Marne 

i 

9. LatiiP 

F 

71. Meuse 

i 

10- Abruzri and Molise 

F 

72. Meurthe-et -Moselle 



F 

73. Vosees 



F 

74. Marne (Haute-) 

Li 

LITHUANIA 

F 

75. Aube 

L. 

LUXEMBOURG 

F 

76. CAte d Or 



F 

77. Sartne (Haute-) 

N. 

NETHERLANDS 

F 

78. Belfort 



F 

79. Doubs 

P. 

POLAND 

F 

80. Jura 



F 

81. Savoie (Haute-) 

P 

1. Central Voivodinas 

F 

82. Savoie 

P 

2. Eastern Voivodinas 

F 

83. Alnos (Ilautes-) 

P 

3. Western Voivodinas 

F 

84. Alpes (Basses-) 

P 

4. Southern Voivodinas 

F 

85. Var 



F 

86. A Ipes-Vtar it imes 

R. 

ROUMANIA 

F 

87. Corsica 

R 

1 . Transylvania 

F 

88. Alsace-lorraine 

R 

2. Bukovina 

G. 

GERMANY 

R 

3. Old Kingdom 

G 

1. Eas t Prussia 



G 

2. Brandenburg and Berlin 

Sp. 

SPAIN 

G 

3. Pome r 0 nia 



G 

4. Border Province 

Sw. 

SWITZERLAND 

G 

S. Silesia 

Yu. 

YUGOSLA VIA 
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YIELD OF TOTAL CEREALS, 
QUINTALS PER HECTARE, 1913 

(Poland, 1009-13) 
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PRODUCTION OF CEREAIS AND POTATOES 
QUINTALS PER CAPITA, 1921 
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TOTAL CEREALS, 
INDEX OF PRODUCTION . 1919 

(1913=100) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE ECONOMY 

Report of the Delegation on Economic Depressions, Part I 

This report is an attempt to map out the methods and measures, both domestic and in¬ 
ternational, by which a smooth transition from war to peace economy and the maintenance 
of production and employment after the war may be facilitated. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1943.11.A.3) 

118 pages.paper bound 4/6 $1.00; cloth bound 6/- $1.50 


RELIEF DELIVERIES AND RELIEF LOANS, 1919-1923 


This study deals with the organization of government relief activities after the last war; 
the work done by charitable organizations; the cost of communal feeding; the composition of 
the meals provided to the undernourished children of Europe; the connection between relief 
and social and financial stability; the fate of relief loans; the effect of relief deliveries on the 
price and stock situation in the United States, etc. It also contains a series ot conclusions 
based on the evidence afforded by this piece of history. 


62 pages 

t 


(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1943.11. A.l) 

. paper bound 3/6 $1.00 


EUROPE’S OVERSEAS NEEDS, 1919-1920 

AND HOW THEY WERE MET 


The purpose of this study, which is a companion to “Relief Deliveries and Relief Loans, 
1919-23”, is to consider what were the effects of the lack of any policy of reconstruction alter 
the last war and how and to what extent, in the absence of concerted action, Europe was 
able to provide itself with the raw materials and other essential goods it needed. 1 he post- 
armistice situation is briefly described, the value and the kind of purchases effected, both by 

the Continent of Europe as a whole and by various regions, ar ^ 1 ^ hovv , n 1 ^ < 7 an estimate ,s 
made of Europe’s balance of payments during the two years 1919 and 1920. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1943.II.A.6) 

56 pages .paper bound 2 6 $0.50 


WARTIME RATIONING AND CONSUMPTION 

This is the first comprehensive study that lias appeared on rationing and consumption in 
the present war. It opens with a general discussion of consumption control in war econ- 
omy, the various methods adopted, and the connection between rationing and price contro . 
The main emphasis is naturally placed on food rationing and its effect on nutrition, 
account is given of food rations in some 30 countries and the nutritive value ot ratic 
compared with normal requirements and peacetime consumption. One chapter discusses t ie 
rationing of other goods, such as clothing and household articles, and a briet consu eration 
of the aggregate volume of consumption in various countries concludes the study. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1942.II.A.2) 

87 pages. paper bound 3 6 $1.00 


An 

rations is 







PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION 

By Professor G. Haberler 


An analysis of business cycle theories. A new and enlarged edition of this standard work, 
which has been reprinted 6 times in English and translated into several other languages. 

532 pages . cloth bound 12 6 $2.50 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1918-1922 

This volume is concerned with the problem of assuring the reemployment of men de¬ 
mobilized from the armies or munitions factories. As is stated in the last sentence of the 
volume, “the major problem of the transition from war to peace economy proved itself (in 
these two countiies) to be not one of getting demobilized men and machines reemployed, but 
one of the cyclical effects of the perhaps unavoidably bumpy nature of post-war pent-up de¬ 
mand . The work deals, consequently, rather with cyclical movements in economic activity 
than with the detailed proposals that were made to facilitate reemployment. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1942.II.A.7) 

102 pages.paper bound 6/- $1.50 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE INTERWAR PERIOD: 
INTERNATIONAL PROPOSALS AND NATIONAL POLICIES 

The first part of this study compares the commercial policies pursued in the interwar 
period with the recommendations made or the action agreed upon by conferences and other 
international bodies; the second part contains an analysis of the reasons for the frequent 
and striking discrepancy between proposals and policy, and, in general, for the success or 
failure of specific recommendations made regarding tariffs, quotas, exchange control, M.F.N. 
preferential customs regimes and other aspects of commercial relationships. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1942.II.A.6) 

165 pages . paper bound 7/6 $1.75 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN FREE-MARKET AND 

CONTROLLED ECONOMIES 

This study by Professor Jacob Viner of the University of Chicago deals with the post¬ 
war problem of the trading relationships between countries which do and countries which 
do not subject their foreign trade to direct control. The problem is approached by an analy¬ 
sis of the difficulties with which countries maintaining a substantially free trading system 
w'ere faced in the 1930’s owing to the growth of quotas, exchange control and Government 
monopolies elsewhere. A critical appraisal of the attempts made to meet these difficulties 
leads to the formulation of constructive proposals for future policy. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1943.II.A.4) 

92 pages. paper bound 4/6 $1.00 







QUANTITATIVE TRADE CONTROLS: THEIR CAUSES 

AND NATURE 

The purpose of this short study, prepared by Professor Gottfried Haberler of Harvard 
University in collaboration with Mr. Martin Hill of the League of Nations Secretariat, is 
to consider what were the forces that induced Governments to adopt quotas and other quan¬ 
titative trade controls in the interwar period; what are the relative advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of such controls compared with tariffs ; whether, in the circumstances, such controls 
were the most suitable instruments; if so, why were they so generally condemned; if no , 
why were they so widely adopted; whether circumstances favourable to their adoption are 
likely to recur after the war and in that case, finally, what policies should be pursued. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1943.II.A.5) 

48 pages. paper bound 2/6 $0.50 


EUROPE’S TRADE 

A special study, accompanied by detailed statistical tables, of the trade of Europe before 
the outbreak of the war. Reviews the part played by Europe in the trade of the world; 
considers how far Europe was dependent upon external markets and to what extent these 
markets were dependent upon her; illustrates the commercial and general economic inter¬ 
dependence of different parts of the continent, etc. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1941.II.A.1) 

116 pages.paper bound 5/- $1.25; cloth bound 7/6 $2.00 


THE NETWORK OF WORLD TRADE 

The purpose of this volume is to analyse trade from a universal point of view, as it ex¬ 
isted before the outbreak of the present war. It deals with the relative importance of the 
trade of the various trading areas; the nature of the goods entering into trade; the depend¬ 
ence of the areas upon one another as buying and selling markets; and the network of trade 
channels that connect the groups and form a worldwide vascular system. Finally, the world 
system of multilateral trade is examined in the light of figures of trade balances calculated 
for this purpose. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1942.II.A.3) 

172 pages.paper bound 10/- $2.00; cloth bound 12/6 $2.75 


REPRINT OF: 

RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS 
Production by Countries, 1935 and 1938 

Gives, for some 200 commodities and nearly 140 countries or areas, the production and 
net imports or exports of each commodity by each country. Indicates, in the order of mag¬ 
nitude of their production, the most important producers of each commodity together with 
the approximate percentage contribution of each country and each continent to the world 

output. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1939.II.A.24) 


75 pages 


paper 


hound 2 6 $0.60 







REPRINT OE 


URBAN AND RURAL HOUSING 

This publication contains a comprehensive account of the methods employed in a num¬ 
ber of countries for improving housing conditions, with special reference to the cost involved 
and the results obtained. It is of particular interest at the present time, since it deals largely 
with housing problems after the war of 1914-1918 and the attempts made to solve those prob- 
lems in various countries up to the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 

The countries dealt with are: Belgium, the United Kingdom, Canada, Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United States of America. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1939.II.A2) 
xxxvi + 1S9 pages .. paper bound 3/6 $0.80 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1941/42 

This volume covers developments from the middle of 1941 to the early autumn of 1942. 
It describes the intensification of war economy in the belligerent countries and examines the 
repercussions of the war on production, consumption, finance, prices, trade and transport 
throughout the world. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications 1942.II.A.5) 

* 

198 pages .paper bound 10/- $2.50 

cloth bound 12/6 $3.00 


MONEY AND BANKING 1940/42 

This volume is a compendium of published banking and monetary statistics of the world. 
In Part I, quarterly data on currency, banking and money rates are given for some fifty 
countries, covering the period between the outbreak of the war and March 1942. Part II 
contains annual accounts of Central Banks and annual aggregate balance sheets of commer¬ 
cial banks of forty-four countries, carried in most cases up to the end of 1941. The figures 
are accompanied by brief notes explaining the data given and summarizing recent legis¬ 
lative changes. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications. 1942.II.A.1) 

204 pages. paper bound 12 6 $2.50 

cloth bound 15/- $3.50 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS 

An edition prepared at Princeton, New Jersey, is now issued regularly each month con¬ 
taining figures for 12-14 months with annual averages for earlier years, relating to industrial 
activity, production of raw materials, foreign trade, wholesale prices, and cost of living, 
exchange rates, the money market and stock exchange, currency, banking, public finance 
and labour. Some tables cover as many as 40 or more countries, including many European 
countries. 

In addition to the regular tables, each issue contains special tables or diagrams on sub¬ 
jects of particular interest. 

28 pages . .Annual subscription (12 numbers) £1.0.0 $5.00 

Single number 1/9 $0.45 







EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON RURAL LIFE 

The documents listed below were prepared for the European Conference on Rural Life, 
which was to have been held at Geneva in the second week of October 1939. Owing to 
the outbreak of the war, the Conference did not meet. 


General Technical Documentary Material: 

POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO AGRICULTURAL OVERPOPULATION 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 3) 

63 pages . paper bound 1 6 $0.40 


71 pages 


THE LAND TENURE SYSTEMS IN EUROPE 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 4) 

. paper bound 1 6 $0.40 


THE CAPITAL AND INCOME OF FARMERS IN EUROPE VS THEY 

APPEAR FROM THE FARM ACCOUNTS FOR 

THE YEARS 1927/28 TO 1931/35 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 5) 

106 pages . P a P er bound 2 ' S0 ' 50 


LAND RECLAMATION AND IMPROVEMENT IN EUROPE 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 6) 

51 pages . paper bound 1 - $0.25 


CONDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENT OF CROP PRODUCTION, 

STOCK-RAISING AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 7) 

48 pages . paper bound 1 - $0.25 


GONERNMENT ACTION CONCERNED WITH AGRICULTUR VL 

MARKETS AND PRODUCTION 


44 pages 


(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 8) 

. paper bound 


$0.25 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


RURAL LIFE 


42 pages 


(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 9) 

. paper bound 1 - $0.25 


SICKNESS INSURANCE AND 


33 pages 


(European Conference on 


RURAL MEDIC VL ASSISTANCE 

Rural Life, Brochure No. 15) 

. paper bound 9d. $0.20 


RECREATION IN RURAL AREAS 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 17) 

paper hound 9d. $0.20 


34 pages 
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IN FELLLC sicAii ASPECTS Oi RURAL LIFE 

56 pages (European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 16) 

. paper bound 1 - $0.25 

CENERAL SURVEY OF MEDICO-SOCIAL POLICY IN RURAL AREAS 

46 (European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 13) 

. paper bound 1 - $0.25 

RURAL HOUSING AND PLANNING 

58 pages ( Eur °Pean Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 18) 

. paper bound 1 6 $0.40 

RURAL DIETARIES IN EUROPE. ANNEX: REPORT ON BREAD 

(Report prepared under the auspices of the Health Committee) 

(European Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 26) 
o-t pages. y 

.paper bound 2 - $0.50 

THE ORGANISATION OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

FOR AGRICULTURISTS 

(Eur °Pean Conference on Rural Life, Brochure No. 14) 
pages . 7 

.. bound 9d. $0.20 

Illustrated National Monographs- 

I hey cover the following countries of Europe: 

Country Brochure No. Pages Country Brochure No. Pages 

Belgium 2 65 Lithuania 12 47 

United Kingdom 19 81 Luxemburg 24 £> 

Bulgaria 28 58 Netherlands 10 55 

g. e " ma . rk 2 « 54 Norway 25 £ 

£ ,nIand 1 58 Poland 29 44 

l rance 22 106 Sweden 21 71 

Svfr" g H 23 83 

Price of each: 1 6 $0.40 

JUST PUBLISHED: 

CATALOGUE OF SELECTED PUBLICATIONS ON 
ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SUBJECTS 

A guide to League of Nations documents of value in connection with the formulation 
ot postwar economic policies. 

pages. Sent free on application to the authorized agents. 

Authorized Agents for the Publications of the League of Nations in: THE UNITED KING* 

QTA M ~" Ge0rge A,,Cn & Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, London, W.C.l. THE UNITED - 

_ AMERICA Columbia University Press, International Documents Service, 

2960, Broadway, New' York, N. Y. 









PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 

(A monthly review published in three editions, English, French, and Spanish) 


Articles on food and nutrition in recent issues include: 

Problems of Food Supply in France . Feb. 1942 

Food Consumption and Nutrition in the Americas.Sept, 1942 

The Role of Food in Post-War Reconstruction 

by Sir John Boyd Orr 1 . Mar. 1943 

The Co-operative Movement and Po9t-War Reconstruction 

by James MacFadyen .Apr. 1943 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 1 .Aug. 1943 


Industrial and Labour Information (formerly issued as a weekly publication), contain¬ 
ing news drawn from official and unofficial sources in every country, is now included in the 
Review, which also contains reports and news items on post-war reconstruction planning, 
wartime labour and employment problems, food control, and recent developments in the 
field of social security. 

Price: 60 cents; 2s. 6d. Annual subscription: $6.00; 24s. 

1 Reprinted separately: 10 cents; 6d. 


THE DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN EUROPE 

Describes in detail population movements since the beginning of the war. Three maps. 

Montreal, 1943. 172 pp.Price: paper $1; 4s. 

boards $1.50;6s. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS 

An international symposium. Preface by Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President 

1 States. 


1943. 


59 pp. Price 



, u 



FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITA 

An analysis of the problems of production, distribution and co: 
Britain during the present war, and an account of the measure.* » 

Montreal, 1942. 272 pp.... ...... 


of food in Great 
solve them. 

rice: paper $1.25;5a. 
cloth $2; 7s. 6d 
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